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SECOND INSTALMENT. 


PON the adjournment of the House 
of Burgesses, in 1759, Washing- 
ton returned to Mount Vernon 

with his bride, who, for more than for- 
ty years thereafter, diffused around his 
home 


** The graces and the loves that make , 
The music of the march of life.”’ 


He did not permit himself to tread the 
primrose path of dalliance, but went 
actively to work. His was a nature tu 
wear like steel, but never rust. The 
Mount Vernon property, originally 
styled “Hunting Creek Plantation,” 
was a vast estate of ten thousand 
acres, of which four thousand acres 
were under cultivation. There were 
one hundred and twenty negro slaves 
employed upon it, called then, as now, 
in the South, “the plantation hands.” 
There were no native Africans among 
them—they were ail born on the soil 
of Virginia. Washington never bought 
or sold a slave; those he owned had 
come to him with the estate, as de- 
vised by his half-brother Lawrence, 
while others he had inherited from his 
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father ; and some of them that were 
in his service he held in trust for the 


marriage, g 
them. 


e master 
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slaves by 

3 s become 

HmaeTights, as a jar- 

ring’ note in the harmony of things. 
Bug the student of American history 
will recail the fact that African slavery 
existed at that date as an institution 
recognized by law in all the thirteen 
colonies. As late as 1775 the Gen- 
eral Court of Massachusetts, as its 
legislature was termed, voted down a 
proposition to emancipate slaves, and 
slave-tenures continued to have legal 
recognition in that State until 1783, at 
which time they were declared invalid 
by a decision of her highest judieial 
tribunal. -It was not until the year 
1830 that slavery was abolished in the 
State of New York, and it survived in 
New Jersey as late as 1836. .It had 
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The Mansion at Mount Vernon as It Is To-day. 


been interwoven with the whole indus- 
trial fabric of Virginia for more than 
one hundred years, and was the very 
warp and woof of her agricultural sys- 
tem. It is a noteworthy coincidence 
that on the day (December 22, 1620) 
that the Pilgrim Fathers—those sturdy 
evangelists of American liberty—land- 
ed upon Plymouth Rock, Virginia re- 
ceived her first consignment. of African 
slaves from thé. deck. ef i Dutch; trad 
ing-vessel, coe! 

That commerce in+-Raman*-sinrws, 
however, soon had its shige, mpofium: 
at Salem, Mass. where the progeny. of 
the Pilgrims most did congyé Ate. 
Through it the “good old* town ” 
greatly prospered, and although it 
came to be infected with the voudoo- 
ism of the blacks, brought from Africa 
by her “man-fleets,” yet it could be 
truly said of her, by reason of that 
trade, for more than a century and a 
half: “whose merchants are princes, 
whose traffickers are the honorable of 
the earth.” 

The Virginia planter, therefore, in 
Washington’s time, had to deal with 
slavery not as an abstract question to 
be decided in the forum of ethics, 
where the institution must have been 
forever condemned, but in the con- 


os os 


crete,and face to face, as an integral 
part of his social and industrial en- 
vironment. Washington mitigated it 
by a kindly use of his power as a mas- 
ter, and it could justly be said of him, 
in the language applied by that good 
and true American poet, Whittier, to 
Randolph, of Roanoke : 


He. held his slaves, but kept the while 
: > Has reverence for the human, 
In the dark vassals of his will 

He saw the man and woman.” 
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sence the shackle and the lash were 
never fitting symbols of the condition 
of the slaves at Mount Vernon. Had 
its well-tilled fields been visited on 
any bright work-day by a philanthro- 
pist who had dealt only with the ab- 
stract question of slavery, in the ex- 
pectation that his ears would be pained 
by the sigh of the wageless bondman, 
his theory would have met with a high- 
ly pleasing and practical refutation. 
He would have heard such melody of 
mirthful song mingled with merry 


laughter coming from the lips of a 
hundred dark-skinned toilers, as never 
welled up from human souls burdened 
with a sense of oppression. 

And if he tarried a little after night- 
fall he would have seen that the objects 
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of his benevolent sympathy, 
unlike the Judean captives 
of old, did not hang their 
harps upon the willows, but, 
on the contrary, took them 
down from where they hung 
on pegs in their comfortable 
cabins, in the modern shape 
of plantation banjoes, and 
strummed on their tight 
strings the looked-for signal 
for the nightly dance, and 
thus set in motion a dusky 
throng of “likely gals and 
fellers,”’ who outwhirled the 
winds as they rollicked 
through the “ Virginny reel.” 

The proprietor of that 
vast domain not only ap- 
proved, but often encour- 
aged by his presence the 
harmless revelry of his black 
servitors. He also set the 
example himself of having 
a right good time. There 
was a standing arrangement 
throughout the country 
round for a weekly meet of 
the hounds at Mount Ver- 
non. His were of the choic- 
est breed that ever gave 
tongue on the track of deer 
or fox, that sweetest of all 
melodies to the hunter’s ear, and their 
names appear in his kennel-book in his 
own handwriting, as Lightfoot, Music, 
True-love, Sweetlips, Ringwood, Vul- 
can, Singer, etc., a long list of good 
dog names. He possessed also one of 
the finest studs of hunters and road- 
sters in Virginia, every horse, like its 
owner, a thoroughbred. Of the hunt- 
ers his favorites, which he oftenest 
rode to the hounds, were Chinkling and 
Blue Skin. When the hunt was over, 
the bush of the red or gray fox that 
had been chased was hung in the great 
hall at Mount Vernon, where the goodly 
company assembled and joined in the 
dance. The stately dames, fair maid- 
ens, and gallant cavaliers also bore 
their parts on such occasions in theat- 
ricals, Washington himself performing 
the office of prompter. 

But while he was the promoter of all 
manly sports, the most generous en- 
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The Peale Portrait of Washington, 


By permission G. P. Putnam's Sons. 


tertainer, and an untiring dancer, he 
was at the same time a model farmer. 
His crop record, entered in a volume 
that he termed his “ Farm Book,” shows 
that in 1762 he produced 20,000 pounds 
of tobacco, 10,000 bushels of wheat, and 
30,000 bushels: of corn, besides large 
crops of oats, barley, and potatoes. 
He shipped three hundred barrels of 
flour in 1763 to the West Indies, ground 
from his wheat, and it has been stated 
on good authority that its high grade 
was so well known that barrels of flour 
bearing thé brand “G. Washington, 
Mount Vernon,” were permitted to 
land at the port of entry without being 
subjected to the usual inspection. He 
had four skilled carpenters and three 
blacksmiths among his slaves, who 
were constantly employed on plantation 
work. He hada fine mechanical genius, 
and was a fairly skilled carpenter and 
blacksmith. He spent two entire days 
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in 1763 forging a plough that he had 
invented, while Pete, his head smith, 
wielded the sledge-hammer as his strik- 
er. It became widely known as the 
Virginia subsoil plough, and is the same 
that is now used throughout the South 


diers, for they well knew it meant for 
many of them a deeper red on the 
breasts of their coats than they bore 
when the cloth came from the hands of 
the dyer. He also invented the powder- 
gauge generally used by American rifle- 





George Washington in 1772. 


As Colonel of the Twenty-second Virginia Infantry. Painted at Mount Vernon by Charles Williston Peale. Now in possession of the 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 


in breaking up the heavy river-bottom 
lands. 

Washington also showed his practi- 
cal skill as an inventor in the military 
line by designing the famous uniform 
of the Virginia riflemen. He cut out 
with his own hands the pattern of the 
hunting shirt and leggins that they 
wore throughout the war of the Revo- 
lution, the most unwelcome sight in 
battle that met the eyes of British sol- 


men of that day and long after, which 
was fitted in the neck of the powder- 
horn with a copper gate or cut-off, 
acting on springs, which, on the horn 
being turned up, would cut off the 
proper charge of powder by a slight 
pressure of the thumb, thus enabling 
the soldier to load his rifle in less than 
one-half the time which he would have 
taken to pour it out and measure it in 
his charger. 
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His diary shows that in the year fol- 
lowing his marriage (1760) he made 
large additions to his already exten- 
sive library, ordering from London 
many standard works, among which 
were the “Life of Charles XII.” and 
“Campaigns of Frederick the Great,” 
the Campaigns of Marshal Saxe, and 
of Turenne, the “ Memoirs of Sully,” 
the “ Life and Campaigns of the Great 
Condé,” and “ Vauban’s Military Engi- 
neering.” That his mind was directed 
to the study of those great masters of 
the science of war would seem to indi- 
cate that even then he had a forecast 
that he might be called to high com- 
mand. The following letter, describ- 
ing him at that date, was written to a 
gentleman in London, by George Mer- 
cer, a captain in Washington’s regiment 
at the Great Meadows : 


“* DEAR Sir: Although distrusting my ability 
to give an adequate account of the personal ap- 
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pearance of Colonel George Washington, late 
Commander of the Virginia Provincial Troops, I 
shall, as you request, attempt the portraiture. 

‘* He may be described as being straight as an 
Indian, measuring 6 feet 2 inches in his stock- 
ings, and weighing 175 pounds when he took his 
seat in the House of Burgesses in 1759. His 
frame is padded with well-developed muscles, in- 
dicating great strength. His bones and joints 
are large, as are his feet and hands. He is wide- 
shouldered, but has not a deep or round chest ; 
is neat-waisted but broad across the hips, and has 
rather long legs and arms. His head is well- 
shaped, though not large, and is gracefully poised 
ona superb neck. A large and straight rather 
than prominent nose ; blue-gray penetrating eyes, 
which are widely separated, and overhung by a 
heavy brow. His face is long, rather than broad, 
with high round cheek-bones, and terminating in 
a good firm chin. He has a clear, though rath- 
er a colorless pale skin, which burns with the 
sun ; a pleasing, benevolent, though a command- 
ing countenance, and dark brown hair which he 
wears in aqueue. His mouth is large, and gener- 
ally firmly closed, but which, from time to time, 
discloses some defective teeth. His features are 
regular and placid, with all the muscles of his 
face under perfect control, though flexible, and 
expressive of deep feeling when moved by emo- 
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tions. In conversation he looks you full in the 
face, is deliberate, deferential, and engaging. 
His voice is agreeable rather than strong; his 
demeanor at all times composed and dignified. 
His movements and gestures are graceful, his 
walk majestic, and he is a splendid horseman.” 


There certainly never was a more 
elaborate pen portrait than this drawn 
of any man, and that it was written in 
response to the request of a person in 
I:ngland shows that even at that early 
period of his career Washington’s fame 
as a man of mark had travelled across 
the seas. The Fairfaxes of Belvoir 
were Washington’s most intimate as- 
sociates, and yet their ancestors had 
been deadly foes in the previous cen- 
tury, contending against each other 
with fierce passions in civil war. Lord 
Thomas Fairfax, his closest friend, was 
the grandson of the general of the 


same name who command- 
ed the cavalry of Crom- 
well’s army, and was known 
as the hero of Marston 
Moor. He was in com- 
mand of the Parliamentary 
forces that laid siege to the 
town of Worcester, which 
was garrisoned by one thou- 
sand two hundred of the 
royal troops, commanded 
by Colonel Henry Wash- 
ington, the elder brother 
of the John Washington, 
| then serving under him 
with the rank of captain, 
and from whom Washing- 
ton was fifth in descent. I 
give the answer of Colonel 
Washington to Fairfax’s de- 
mand for his instant sur- 
render, offering to grant 
him and the garrison the 
honors of war if the de- 
mand was complied with, 
but threatening that if he 
carried the town by assault 
the garrison would be 
shown no quarter. The 
incident is of interest as 
— showing that the Washing- 
ton blood proved of heroic 
strain, whether it coursed 
in the veins of an English 
cavalier who bravely up- 
held with his sword the foundering 
fortunes of his captive king, or in 
those of the American soldier, who 
through the most dire straits battled 
with unquailing fortitude against Eng- 
land’s tyranny, when the liberties of a 
whole people hung upon the beatings 
of his single heart : 


““ WORCESTER, 27th June, 1646. 
‘*To GENERAL LORD FAIRFAX, 
‘* Commanding Parliamentary Forces. 
‘Sir : Itis shown by your books and by reports 
from your own quarters that the King is with 
some of your armies. That granted, it may be 
easy for you to procure His Majesty’s commands 
as to the disposal of this garrison. Till then I 
shall make good the trust reposed in me. As for 
conditions, if I shall be necessitated I will make 
the best I can. The worst I know, and fear not; 
if I did, the profession of a soldier had not been 
begun, nor so long continued, by 
‘** Your Excellency’s H’mble Serv’t, 
‘* HENRY WASHINGTON,” 
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Washington, heartily re- 
ciprocating the friendship 
of Lord Fairfax, actively 
supported that nobleman’s 
son, George William, in his 
candidacy for the House of 
Burgesses in the summer 
of 1762. There were three 
candidates for the seat from 
Fairfax County, and in the 
fever heat of the canvass 
Washington’s ardent parti- 
sanship in the cause of his 
friend involved him in a 
personal difficulty with Col- 
onel William Payne, an op- 
posing candidate, who was 
known as a veritable Hot- 
spur. 

Colonel Payne having 
charged Mr. Fairfax with 
the eviction from his lands 
of a number of settlers who 
had served in the Provin- 
cial Army, Washington de- 
nounced the charge as “ ma- 
liciously false and unworthy 
of a gentleman.’’ The 
doughty colonel, who from 
his being below the medium 
stature, and from his pug- 
nacious spirit, was termed 
“The Lion’s Cub,” re- 
sponded to the insult witha 
swashing blow upon Wash- 
ington’s left temple, which, 
from its suddenness, threw 
him off his balance and he 
fell. He arose quickly, 
and it may well be sup- 
posed, in great rage, and 
as both gentlemen were 
wearing their small swords, 
only the active interven- 
tion of their mutual friends 
prevented a serious ren- 
contre. 

As the duel, a relic of 
the ancient trial by battle, 
was then generally recognized as the 
true mode of redress for a gentleman 
whose honor was impugned, it was 
deemed a matter of course that Col- 
onel Washington would promptly chal- 
lenge Colonel Payne to meet him on 
the field, and accord him the satisfac- 





Martha Washington, 


From the original by Alonzo Chappell, in the possession of H. J. Johnson. 


tion to which he was undeniably en- 
titled. Indeed, according to the ac- 
cepted code of honor, he was bound to 
challenge, or forfeit his caste as a gen- 
tleman, for a blow could not be con- 
doned even by the most humble apology 
on the part of the adversary who had 
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Martha Washington. 


From the original painting by Chappell in the possession of Johnson, Fry, and Co. 


inflicted it. When, therefore, William 
Fairfax was announced at the residence 
of Colonel Payne, in Alexandria, a few 
hours after the embroilment, he was 


deemed, as the friend of Colonel Wash- 
ington, to be the bearer of the expected 
challenge, but instead of a hostile mes- 
sage he was the bearer of a letter in 
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2ich Colonel Washington expressed hood; that he hastened to make the 
regret that he had imputed to Col- amende honorable, as justly due, for he 
2l Payne the utterance of a false- had ascertained that Colonel Payne’s 
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statement as to the evictions by Mr. G. 
W. Fairfax was true, although the fact 
charged by no means derogated froth 
that gentleman’s title to the support of 
the electors of the county. 

In acknowledging the receipt of 
Washington’s letter Colonel Payne 
stated that he most highly appreciated 
the unexampled act of magnanimity, 
and that it had added to the very sin- 
cere regret that he felt for having by 
his own conduct given occasion for it. 
He soon.after declined a further candi- 
dacy, and Fairfax was elected. 

The author of that most admirable 
life of Washington (Hon. H. Cabot 
Lodge) in the “American Statesmen 
Series,” himself a worthy scion of noble 
revolutionary stock, has expressed some 
doubt whether the foregoing incident 
ever occurred. It was first published, 
with the main facts given as I have 
narrated them, by Rev. Mason Weems, 
in his “ Life of Washington,” which ap- 
peared in the year 1800, and Mr, Lodge 
is unwilling to believe, on the bare au- 
thority of the garrulous and roystering 
parson, that Washington, after being 
dealt a blow in the presence of his mili- 
tary associates, should have apologized 
to his assailant for having uttered the 
words that provoked the assault. But 
while there is an inherent improbability 
in the narrative of Mr. Weems that 
tends to discredit it, as imputing to 
Washington a line of conduct incon- 
sistent with his known character as a 
gentleman and a soldier, yet it is not 
difficult to explain the unprecedented 
act on the ground that there was no 
precedent for Washington himself, and 
that his exalted sense of justice was 
more potent tn governing his conduct 
than a deference to the moral and so- 
cial standards erected by the society 
in which he moved. To do his duty 
and leave the consequences to God was 
the rule of his life. He could afford, 
too, to be magnanimous, as his reputa- 
tion for courage was beyond the reach 
of reproach, having been earned in the 
forefront of battle, and did not need 
to be exploited on the duelling-ground, 
where the result, at best, would attest 
the accuracy of his marksmanship and 
not the justice of his cause. 
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But we are not remitted to specula- 
tion as to the occurrence referred to, 
for Colonel Payne’s own diary confirms 
the account of the incident as related 
by Weems, in his noting of the circum- 
stances under which he made his visit 
to Mount Vernon, in January, 1784, 
soon after Washington had returned 
home after delivering back to the Con- 
gress his commission as commander- 
in-chief of the American armies. As 
the narrative of Colonel Payne will 
tend to remove any painful impression 
which his unseemly blow has produced 
in the mind of the reader, and at the 
same time presents a very realistic pict- 
ure of Washington as a man, I antici- 
pate the order of events, and give it 
here. 

I should first state that although 
Colonel Payne had commanded a regi- 
ment of horse under Washington at the 
siege of Yorktown, they had not met 
personally since their angry parting in 
1763, in the market-place at Alexan- 
dria. 

As Washington’s neighbors were all 
calling upon him, and hundreds of his 
old companions-in-arms were trooping 
to Mount Vernon to voice the people’s 
gratitude, the Colonel bethought him 
that it was his duty to add his tribute 
of grateful respect to the general offer- 
ing. He hesitated for some days, fear- 
ing that his presence might strain even 
Washington’s magnanimity by recalling 
too vividly their last meeting, and that 
he might be greeted with cold courtesy. 
He, however, mounted his horse on a 
bright day, and had soon thrown his 
halter rein over a peg in the long horse- 
rack that stood in the rear of the Mount 
Vernon mansion. He thus details in 
his diary the sequel of his visit : 


‘** As I drew near the house I began to-experi- 
encé a rising fear ‘lest he should call to mind the 
blow I had given him in former days. However, 
animating myself I pushed on. General Wash- 
ington met me at the door with a smiling we" 
come, and presently led me into an adjoi 
room, where Mrs. Washington sat. ‘ Here 
dear,’ said he, presenting me to his lady, ‘. 
is the little man you have so often heard me 
of, who, in a difference between us one day, i 
the resolution to knock me down, big as I a 
I know you will honor him as he deserves, for 
assure you he has the heart of a true Virgin 
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As he spake Mrs. Washington 


gentleman.’ 
looked at him, I thought, with a something in 
her eyes which showed that he appeared to her 
grander and lovelier than ever.” 


I should add that Colonel Payne was 
thereafter his frequent guest and de- 
voted friend through life, and was one 
of the eight pall-bearers at his funeral. 

The war between England and 
France having ended by the treaty of 
Paris, signed in February, 1763, Wash- 
ington in the following spring made a 
journey on horseback to the Ohio Riv- 
er for the purpose cf locating his mil- 
itary bounty warrant on the Crown 
lands. 

Through his persistent efforts the 
grant of bounties in land, that had been 
formerly limited to troops enlisted for 
the war under officers commissioned 
by the Crown, had been extended to 
include provincials who had served for 
shorter periods. The bounty was on a 
very liberal scale, though somewhat 
disproportioned as to grade, a colonel 
receiving 15,000 acres, a lieutenant- 
colonel’ and major 10,000, a captain 
7,000, a lieutenant 5,000, and a non- 
commissioned officer or private soldier 
500 acres. As the “a of that sys- 
tem, the French War having lasted 
seven years, a large proportion of the 
male inhabitants of Virginia became 
landowners. To that circumstance may 
be attributed the very superior char- 
acter of the Virginia yeomanry, for the 
ownership of land promotes a manly 
sense of independence, and is also one 
of the conservative forces of organized 
society. It leads the humblest citizen 
who rules by right of proprietorship 
the small dominion that he calls his 
home to consider himself an integral 
part of the State, and vested with a 
personal interest in upholding its just 
authority. With that class, the raw 
material of the State, its muscle and 
its nerve, Washington was in close 
touch ; they recognized his lofty man- 
hood, and in after-years they followed 
his leadership with a loyalty that never 
wavered. 

He owned at that time a large num- 
ber of shares in the Ohio Land Com- 
pany, which was chartered in 1750, 
with Lawrence Washington as its first 
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‘president, and held nearly three mill- 


ions of acres in the valleys of the Ohio 
and Alleghany rivers under successive 
Crown grants. At Washington’s in- 
stance the company adopted the liberal 
policy of inviting Pennsylvania Ger- 
mans to settle on its lands, offering 


_ them one-hundred-acre tracts at fifty 


cents an acre on a credit of five years. 
Large numbers of that energetic and 
thrifty race availed themselves of the 
offer, and their numerous descendants 


‘are among the most prosperous and 


worthy citizens of West Virginia. He 
blended pleasure with business on his 
trip to the Ohio; while looking after 
his land ventures he hunted daily, and 
many a black bear and fat buck fell*to 
his rifle. 

He had been a hunter of large game 
from his youth up, and the bear-steaks 
and venison that he held over the coals 
of his camp-fire on a forked stick and 
cooked for his morning and evening 
meals, in the days when he was known 
only as “the Widow Washington’s son,” 
were the fruits of his marksmanship, 
for the sixteen-year-old surveyor who 
ran the lines of the Fairfax lands, in 
1749, was the hunter as well as the 
head of his party. Washington “ build- 
ed better than he knew,” while stalking 
game through the great forests and 
among the mountains and rugged hills 
of Virginia’s wild frontier, where no 
man save the quivered Indian had trod- 
den before him. He learned in that 
rough school the self-reliance which, 
like seasoned timber, never gives, and 
the habit of self-command that he so 
strikingly evinced when tested by great 
emergencies. It was also for him the 
school of the soldier, The hunter’s 
art teaches one to know his surround- 
ings, and to take advantage of all nat- 
ural covers, such as rocks, trees, and 
the undulations of the ground, to mask 
his approach to the game while keeping 
it in view. Washington’s rule of ac- 
tion was, “ Whatsoever thy hand find- 
eth to do, do it with thy might,” and 
he became a thorough hunter. 

He thus acquired that quick appre- 
ciation of the value of position as a 
counterpoise to superior force, and 
that coup-d’eil, so essential to consti- 
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tute a great field captain, that enables 
him at a glance to discern the true 
coign of vantage on the field of battle, 
which, being seized, has often turned 
the scale of victory in favor of the 
numerically weaker army. 

Washington was absent nearly three 
months on his trip to the Ohio, and 
soon after his return his brethren of 
St. John’s Lodge of Freemasons, at 
Alexandria, attested their admiration 
for his character by electing him Mas- 
ter of the Lodge. It is now known as 
Washington Lodge, and still reverent- 
ly exhibits among its most treasured 
relics the white lambskin apron that 
he wore, and the gavel that he used 
while standing beneath “that hiero- 
glyphic bright which none but crafts- 
men ever saw.” 

He was very active at this time in 
procuring for his old soldiers of the 
French War the land bounties to which 
they were entitled, but which many of 
them had failed to receive through de- 
fects in the muster-rolls. While ren- 
dering that friendly service he received 
a very offensive letter from Muse, to 
whom I have heretofore referred as 
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the ex-adjutant of a British regiment, 
who had been his military instructor 
(in 1753), and subsequently major of 
his regiment. 

Washington referred to him in his 
report of the battle of Great Meadows 
as “wanting in soldierly conduct and 
unworthy of his rank,” and he had 
been excepted by name from the vote 
of thanks given to the officers and sol- 
diers of his command by the House of 
Burgesses. There had been some de- 
lay in the issue of his location warrant, 
which he imputed, in his letter, to 
Washington, whom he charged with 
having “interfered maliciously ” with 
his rights in the premises. Washing- 
ton’s answer to the insolent missive, 
which the graceless major with his ac- 
customed prudence sent at long range, 
has always been expurgated by his bi- 
ographers, but I give it in full, as it 
shows in what a downright manly fash- 
ion he could, upon just provocation, 
slacken the rein of his usually well- 
curbed temper : 


‘*Srr : Your impertinent letter was delivered 
to me yesterday. As I am not accustomed to re- 
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George Washington. 
Engraved by A. Blanchard from a painting by Couder, and See Andrew Jackson. By permission H. Wunderlich and Co., 
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ceive such from any man, nor would have taken 
the same language from you personally without 
letting you feel some marks of my resentment, I 
would advise you to be cautious in writing me 
another of the same tenor, for though I under- 
stand you were drunk when you did it, yet, give 


me leave to tell you, drunkenness is no excuse 
for rudeness. 

‘** But for your stupidity and sottishness you 
might have known, by attending to the public 
gazette, that you had your full quantity of ten 
thousand acres of land allowed you, that is, nine 
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thousand and seventy-three acres in the great 
tract, and the remainder in the small tract. 

‘* But suppose you had really fallen short, do 
you think your superlative merit entitles you to 
greater indulgence than others? Or, if it did, 
that I was to make it good to you? If either of 
these should happen to be your opinion, I am 
very well convinced that you will be singular in 
it, and all my concern is that I ever engaged my- 
self in behalf of so ungrateful and dirty a fellow 
as you are, Y’rs, 

‘*G, WASHINGTON, 

‘* Maj. Geo. MUSE.” 


Washington’s marriage had increased 
his already considerable fortune by at 
least one hundred thousand dollars, 
which added to his successful land 
ventures made him at this period the 
most opulent man in Virginia. He 
was also her foremost planter and 
most enterprising citizen. Mount Ver- 
non, under his management, was re- 
garded as a model of farm adminis- 
tration. He personally supervised all 
the work done upon his estate, and 
kept his own accounts, conducting his 
business with that strictness of method 
which in the practical affairs of life 
often enables a man of moderate intel- 
ligence to win success where many 
who are his superiors in mental endow- 
ments lamentably. fail. While thus 
managing his large private interests, 
he displayed his public spirit by laying 
before the House of Burgesses his plan 
for uniting the Ohio River with Chesa- 
peake Bay, by a canal to be cut’ near 
the line of the thirty-ninth parallel of 
latitude. 

It was a vast enterprise to contem- 
plate at that early day, and was the 
first scheme of an inland water-way, as 
an artery of commerce, that had been 
projected either in Europe or America: 
It was the same that twenty years later 
he promoted by inducing the States of 
Virginia and Maryland to grant valua- 
ble subsidies to a company organized 
and chartered at his instance for its 
accomplishment. With a sagacity that 
alone entitles him to rank as a publicist 
far above any of his contemporaries, he 
saw that the advancing line of strug- 
gling settlements along the Ohio, and 
beyond westward, was but the first low 
wash of waves that heralded the com- 
ing of a human sea. 
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The beneficent design that Washing- 
ton had conceived in the very morning 
of the times for a great system of in- 
land navigation to unite the East and 
West was consummated years after his 
death in the construction of that grand 
work, the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal. 

Failing to secure the support of the 
colonial authorities for the projected 
canal, and still intent on plans to pro- 
mote the public good, he organized a 
surveying party and proceeded to ex- 
plore the great Dismal Swamp of Vir- 
ginia. It was a vast and mysterious 
bog, the boundaries of which were un-° 
known. It was a veritable ‘erra incog- 
nita, a sunless region which seemed, in 
the popular mind, to have been dedi- 
cated to “the reign of Chaos and Old 
Night,” and inhabited by strange ani- 
mals and horrid serpents elsewhere ex- 
tinct. 

Washington leading in the explora- 
tion, which required great hardihood 
to accomplish it, cut his way through 
the almost impenetrable mass of huge 
vines, and cypress, cedar, and black 
gum growth that covered the morass, 
and made an’ accurate survey of it, 
showing it to be thirty miles in length 
and ten miles in breadth. He discov- 
ered near its’ centre a lake of great 
depth, seven miles in length, and with 
a mean width of three miles. In his 
report he suggested that the lake, from 
its volume of water and altitude, could 
be utilized as a reservoir for a canal, in 
part traversing the Swamp. 

That survey was the first stimulus 
given to the improvements since made 
in that locality, and hence resulted in 
bestowing a benefit upon the public. 
Washington, who had approved himself 
in the public estimation as a Virginian, 
with whom the path of duty was the 
path of honor, was soon to face an issue 
that would test him as an American. 

The seven years’ war with France 
and Spain, which ended with the treaty 
of Paris on February 10, 1763, while it 
secured for England a vast accession 
of territory, had cost her six hundred 
millions of dollars, an amount of mon- 
ey which, rated by its labor-purchas- 
ing power, the true measure of value, 
would be equivalent to three thousand 











millions of dollars at the present time. 
In order, therefore, to recoup her enor- 
mous expenditure of treasure, and to 
maintain her peace establishment, which 
cost two hundred millions of dol- 
lars annually, without increasing the 
national debt, she resorted to every 
expedient to add to her revenues. 
She enforced her Navigation Laws 
with great rigor, under which Ameri- 
can-built vessels, equally with those of 
foreign countries, were required to pay 
tonnage dues on entering her ports, and 
were prohibited from engaging in her 
coastwise trade. To insure the collec- 
tion of her customs at the colonial 
ports, the ships of her navy were add- 
ed to her ordinary revenue marine 
service. These proceedings were felt 
as a hardship by the American colo- 
nies, which, however, submitted to them 
as commercial regulations, which un- 
der their charters they had no right to 
resist. But the resources of the col- 
onies displayed in furnishing men and 
means to aid in England’s wars sug- 
gested them as a fertile field from 
which could be reapeda rich harvest of 
revenue for the British Crown, Parlia- 
ment, therefore, in March, 1765, passed 
the Stamp Act, which declared that no 
instrument, legal or commercial, and 
no written contract, should be deemed 
valid unless bearing an inland revenue 
stamp of the denomination of one pen- 
ny and upward, according to the rates 
prescribed in the fifty-five sections of 
the act. The House of Burgesses of 
Virginia being in session when, in May, 
1765, the news of the enactment of the 
obnoxious law arrived in America, was 
the first colonial assembly to declare 
against it as violating the fundamental 
right of local self-government. 

Washington gave his hearty support 
to the resolutions introduced by Pat- 
rick Henry, enunciating that right, and 
the American principle of free govern- 
ment, that there can justly be no taxa- 
tion without representation. 

The resolutions were six in number, 
five of which were adopted, but the 
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sixth was supported by less than a ma- 
jority of the House, being deemed rev- 
olutionary in its terms, which were as 
follows : 


** Resolved, Therefore, that the people of this 
most ancient Colony of Virginia are not bound to 
yield obedience to any law or ordinance whatso- 
ever, designed to impose taxation upon them, 
other than the laws and ordinances enacted by 
their own General Assembly, and that any person 
who by writing or speaking shall maintain the 
contrary should be deemed an enemy to the col- 
ony. 


Only nine of the thirty-six votes of 
the House of Burgesses were cast for 
this resolution, but among those nine 
the record shows that of “George 
Washington, Esq.” He stood among 
the foremost of his compeers then in 
maintaining the rights of Americans 
against British aggression, and in 1774 
he took a position far in advance of all 
of them. In the General Convention of 
the Province of Virginia, held at Wil- 
liamsburg on the first of August of that 
year, in response to the appeal of Mas- 
sachusetts, that in view of the tyran- 
nical Boston Port Bill the colonies 
should come into a joint resolution to 
stop all their importations from, and 
exportations to, Great Britain, Wash- 
ington earnestly advocated the plan of 
non-importation. 

But he went further, for he declared 
“This measure of abstinence on our 
part from all commerce with Great 
Britain and her possessions in the West 
Indies may not prove adequate. Some 
more positive action on our part would 
seem to be needed. I am ready to 
raise a force of one thousand men, and 
arm, equip, and maintain them at my 
own charge, and march at their head 
to the relief of Boston.” 

Strange to say that not one of the 
biographers of Washington has em- 
phasized the fact that his utterance 
upon that occasion was the first open 
declaration made by any public man 
in America in advocacy of organized 
armed resistance to the usurpations ef 
the British Crown. 

TZ. J. Mackey. 


(To be continued.) 
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ON THE CORNISH COAST. 


ESCENDING in rugged cliffs to 
the sea, an elevated peninsula of 
considerable extent greets the 

arriving traveller on English shores. 
This is the Lizard—one of the most 
prominent landmarks of Great Britain, 
which is not alone in its bare and unin- 
viting aspect, for much of the country 
round about is equally given up to the 
sway of the lonely and bleak in nature. 

From Lizard Town, a mere group of 
straggling buildings, one may follow a 
path across the downs for about two 
miles to Kynance Cove, one of the 
most celebrated points on the Cornish 
coast. A scramble down, perhaps a 
hundred feet, brings one to its solid 
floor of fine white sand, left clean by 
the receding tide, for it is only at low 
tide that one may visit the cave. But 
arriving at the right moment, what a 
stupendous sight! Great masses of 
serpentine rock, beautifully veined and 
colored, are scattered about on every 
side, worn into weird shapes by the re- 
sistless waves. In a fissure between 
two enormous crags, the water, sucked 
through by the sea, and hurled back by 
the pressure of wind, and wave, comes 
blown with tremendous force and noise 
across the cave. Just above is the 


“ Letter - box.” Anything light and 
blowable (on several occasions unwary 
hats and handkerchiefs have shared the 
fate) held to its mouth is immediately 
sucked in, and after a few minutes 
comes bellowing back with the return- 
ing column of water and spray. Wild 
and remote and lonely as it is, the shy 
cormorant builds on those spray-washed 
ledges ; the red fox runs about the 
broken bowlders, and among the caves 
are several which have been ysed by 
smugglers. One or two of them are 
large rooms, but with entrances so nar- 
row that a man would have to strip off 
his coat to squeeze in. Many and en- 
tertaining are the tales of smuggling 
the guide will relate in the climb over 
the rocks. The introduction of canned 
tomatoes and pickled oysters to the 
Lizard inhabitants is a favorite story. 
Those delicacies, it appears, were quite 
unknown to these simple folk until one 
stormy night, some years since, when 
a vessel freighted with them went to 
pieces on the rocks, and the water was 
covered with thousands of floating, 
bobbing cans. Great was the curiosity 
of the smugglers who put out for the 
booty, as to the contents of these mys- 
terious cans. 
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The Village of Looe. 


One white-haired captor, more vent- 
uresome than the rest, punched a hole 
in his can, and finding it full of a curi- 
ous red substance, concluded it to be 
some new and expensive pomatum, 
with which he liberally smeared his 
hair and beard, thereby covering him- 
self with the ridicule of his comrades 
as well, for they quickly discovered the 
value of these toothsome additions to 
their limited menu and revelled in them 
for many months thereafter. 

The drive to Falmouth, twenty-three 
miles, is up hill and down dale, a tire- 
some monotony, but having arrived 
one rests in complete satisfaction to 
the inner and outer man, especially 


if he puts up at the Green Bank, com- . 


fortable and pleasant in its strip of 
garden, backing on to the harbor, and 
sucha harbor! Breakfast at the Green 
Bank is particularly entertaining from 
the delightfully varied and lively scene 
spread out before the shallow bay-win- 
dow of the dining-room. The harbor 
is full of shipping of all sorts, from the 
steamer with three funnels to the tiny 
row-boat, for Falmouth is a port of call 
for vessels waiting for orders, or for 
yachts, and where yesterday’s sun set 
over quiet and empty waters, this 
morning’s beams gleam on a multitude 
of white sails. The old training-ship 
Ganges lies always at anchor, send- 
ing frequent detachments of boys in 
the gig from point to point, on busi- 


ness or pleasure. Small yachts careen 
over the sunlit waves, tiny sail-boats 
float and dip across the blue below as 
the white-winged gulls circle through 
the blue above. St. Mawe’s Castle, a 
court defence erected by Henry VIII., 
on one side, and Pendennis Castle, a 
celebrated fortress of the Civil War on 
the other, make finely effective guar- 
dian spirits at the ends of the green 
arms enclosing the harbor entrance. 
The small ferry-boat plies to and from 
Flushing with its occasional passenger, 
and the wooded slopes of Trefusis fol- 
low the turn that makes the dividing 
line between the harbor, and the Fal 
emptying into it. A charming excur- 
sion may be made up the river to Truro, 
getting occasional glimpses of quiet 
homes, as that of the son of General 
Gordon, or Tregothnan, the stately 
seat of the Earl of Cornwall. Another 
delight at Falmouth, which as a town 
is by no means attractive, is a visit to 
the gardens of Pengerrick House, the 
home of the Fox family. The present 
owners are graciously hospitable to 
visitors, especially Americans, and one 
has to but send in a card to insure the 
courteous attention of the head-gar- 
dener, who will describe the habits and 
peculiarities of the great variety of 
trees, shrubs, and plants, from every 
corner of the globe, that beautify the 
gardens. Palms, acacias, ferns, and 
bamboos grow in the open air, without 
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winter protection, for the climate of 
Falmouth is so mild and_ salubrious 
that roses and myrtle bloom at Christ- 
mas, and the place is quite a winter 
resort for invalids. The average tem- 
perature is perhaps 50° F., and in sum- 
mer 60° F., a fact difficult to believe 
when one realizes that this little coast 
town lies in about the latitude of Lab- 
rador. Sunshine isa rare delight, the 
rule in Cornwall being one shower a 
day and two on Sunday, and it may be 
remarked that it is seldom there is a 
deviation from the rule. 

A drive in the interior is not a joy- 
ous occasion. ‘The roads are the in- 
evitable hard track between high walls 
topped by hedges, as is the custom 
there ; up one steep hill and down the 
other side, only to reach the foot of 
the next. The surrounding country is 
stony and uncultivated, covered with 
furze and practically treeless, for in 
Cornwall “ all the trees are shrubs and 
all the shrubs are trees,” poor, dwarfed, 
wind-blown things, affording neither 
shade nor pleasure. Occasionally there 
are relics of interest, as an ancient 
cromlech or the remains of a circle 
known as “The Piper and the Merry 
Maidens,” of whom a legend relates 
that they were turned into stone for 
dancing on Sunday. Now and again 
one comes upon a small hamlet of 
eight or ten uninviting, low, stone 
houses, clustered round a church whose 
square, time-worn tower is a landmark 
for miles around. Not seldom it is 
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difficult to distinguish the dwelling of 
the human from the beast of the field, 
and the whole aspect is depressing and 
lonely in the extreme, with nothing 
to break the dreary monotony for 
miles in any direction but the shafts 
of deserted mines standing desolate 
and bare against the gray horizon line. 

The copper, tin, lead, and silver mines 
of Cornwall have been a source of great 
wealth since before the Christian era. 
The Ding Dong Mine is said to have 
been worked by the Pheenicians. Some 
of them are of curious interest to vis- 
itors, as Bottallock Mine, running four 
hundred feet under the sea, and Dol- 
coath Copper Mine, which is two thou- 
sand feet deep. Copper ore reached 
its maximum production in 1861, when 
180,000 tons, worth £1,000,000, were 
produced ; but foreign competition has 
closed many of the mines, and the de- 
scendants of those swarthy delvers in 
the earth who used to stream by thou- 
sands to the top of yonder bare brown 
hill to tremble under the burning words 
of Wesley are scattered in distant 
lands, and to-day, it is said, one must 
go to Nevada to see Cornish miners. 
A little farther north one is in the very 
heart of the region sacred to the legends 
of “ King Arthur and his Table Round,” 
that strange and fascinating story that 
has always and everywhere so power- 
fully swayed the imagination of poet, 
musician, and painter—Sir Thomas 
Malory, who presents it in its pristine 
freshness and vigor; Tennyson, who 
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Tintagel, the Birthplace of King Arthur, 


weaves it into a poetic embroidery of 
surpassing wonder and beauty; Wag- 
ner, to whom, borne upon the wings of 
sound, it became the inspiration to his 
greatest achievement and noblest me- 
morial, and even to-day, when from Ab- 
bey’s canvas it again stands before us 
in all its marvellous fire and glow, its 
strange and mystic imagery. Oh! 
wondrous story! who has not felt the 
magic of its spell or loves not to read 
again and again how “ Uther Pendra- 
gon, King of Great Britain, falling in 
love with Ygrayne, wife of the Duke of 
Cornwall, besieged them in their twin 
castles of Tintagel and Terrabil, slew 
the husband and the same day married 
the wife, to whom a son was born, and 
by advice of the enchanter, Merlin, was 
carried away from the seashore beneath 
Tintagel, and confided to a good knight, 
Sir Ector, to be brought up as his own 
son, and christened Arthur. On the 
death of the King, Merlin produced the 
youth, who was recognized by his moth- 
er, Ygrayne, and proclaimed King in 
the stead of Uther Pendragon. He in- 
stituted the Order of Knights of the 
Round Table, who were to go every- 
where punishing vice and rescuing op- 
pressed virtue for the love of God and 
of some noble lady. He married Guin- 
ivere, daughter of King Leodegrance, 
who forsook him for the love of Sir 


Lancelot, his bravest knight and dear- 
est friend. One by one his best knights 
fell away into sin, and his nephew, 
Mordred, raised a rebellion, fought with 
him, and conquered him at Camelot. 
Seeing his end was near, Arthur bade 
his last faithful knight, Sir Bedevere, 
carry him to the shore of a mere and 
throw in there his sword Excalibur, 
when appeared a boat with three queens, 
who lifted him in, mourning over him, 
He sailed away with them to be healed 
of his grievous wound. Some say that 
he was afterward buried in a chapel 
near, others declare that he still lives 
in fairyland, and will reappear in later 
days to reinstate the Order of Knights 
of the Round Table, and rule his be- 
loved England, perfect as he once tried 
to make it, but in vain.” 

In the red-legged chough, a shy and 
rare‘bird that haunts this part of the 
coast, some superstitious souls believe 
the spirit of Arthur still hovers about 
the scene of his earthly exploits. Cam- 
elford is the Camelot of the legend, 
Castle Dinas the hunting-seat of the 
King ; Dozmare Pool, some miles in- 
land, the water that received Excali- 
bur ; and not far distant, on a splen- 
did, sea-washed, rocky promontory, we 
have Tintagel, the birthplace of Ar- 
thur, some time the home of King 
Mark, that ill-used husband of Isolde, 




















Polperro and Hard Head, 
Land's End, Extreme Point. 
Lizard Lights, East. 
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and still in its decay a royal demesne, 
for, by virtue of his title of Duke of 
Cornwall, it is to-day the property. of 
the Princeof Wales. ‘The climb up the 
precipitous cliff is a perilous one, but 
having reached the remnant of ruined 
wall running along the top, and passed 
through the arched doorway, one takes 
in the possibilities of what it must 
have been when that wild sea-girt 
rock was a feudal stronghold, and feels 
strangely near to those mystical and 
mythical heroes of poetry and ro- 
mance. It is easy to believe it Ar- 
thur’s birthplace, “ Dundagil by the 
Cornish Sea;” or to picture King 
Mark standing on the battlements 
looking far over the moving waters 
for the first sight of the ship that 
brings ‘him Isolde the beautiful, and 
Tristan the faithless. Few things in 
one’s experience come so close in spir- 
it and atmosphere to the land of 
dreams and imaginings. 

It is a long step from those mystical 
tales of ancient days to the practical 
present-day activities of Polperro, 
“ quaintest and most characteristic of 
Cornish fishing villages, wedged tight- 
ly into a narrow ravine.” The houses 
of the fishermen .are huddled into and 
onto each other in artistic confusion. 
One may find one’s astonished way 
down unexpected steps, wandering 
among back gardens built on a level 
with neighboring chimneys; but the 
peas flourish for all that, and the steps 
know their business like everything 
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else in Polperro, from old- 
est to youngest, for they 
lead out through a low door 
to the street that wanders 
away seaward past the 
strong sea-wall, crowded: 
with busy fishermen mak- 
ing ready the boats in de- 
lightful ignorance of their 
own artistic value. 

Let us follow the coast 
and get us down to Pen- 
zance, “The Holy Head- 
land,” for all these Cornish 
names have a significance— 
the prefixes “ Pen,” “ Tre,” 
and “ Pol,” meaning summit 
or head, dwelling, and pool. 
Cornish is no longer spoken, but there 
are several books in the language ex- 
tant. 

A lively and modern place is Pen- 
zance, the head-quarters of the pil- 
chard and mackérel fisheries, and car- 
rying on a brisk trade in potatoes for 
the London market, besides copper, 
tin, china, and granite. The town 
boasts a museum, library, and guild- 
hall, besides a statue to Sir Humphry 
Davy, who was born there. From the 
Esplanade on the edge of Mount’s Bay 
there is a fine view of Newlyn, of late 
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years the atelier of the London Acad- 
emy, for there, on the sunny side of 
the headland, a colony of artists have 
settled themselves, to wrest from the 
simple fishing-folk a subtle charm of 
habit, pose, and tint, to carry away to 
a London exhibition. On the other 
side is that picturesque Cornish edi- 
tion of Mont St. Michel in Nor- 
mandy, St. Michael’s Mount, connected 
with the shore by a natural causeway, 
half a mile long, uncovered only for 
about three hours at low tide. It is 
now the property of the St. Aubyn 
family, but its earliest occupant, so 
runs the legend, was the giant, Cormo- 
rant, slain by no less a personage than 
our childhood’s hero, the redoubtable 
“Jack ” himself. 

But none of these things are compara- 
ble in interest to the object of our visit 
—Land’s End. On the way one should 
visit the Trereen Dinas, a bold and rug- 
ged headland upon which is the Logan 
Rock, a huge mass of seventy tons of 
granite, so poised that it can be rocked, 
or “logged,” as a Cornish man would 
say, ‘Fhe guide will accomplish this 


feat with his shoulder, for it is not so 
easy since the foolish exploit of Lieu- 
tenant Goldsmith, a nephew of the poet, 
who, on a wager, with the help ofa boat’s 
crew, slightly displaced it, but was 
obliged by the Government on pain of 
dismissal from the service, to replace it, 
which he partly succeeded in doing at 
the cost of infinite labor and two thou- 
sand pounds. The rocks here are worn 
into most strange and fantastic shapes 
—“ The Knight and his Lady,” “ The 
Peak of the Castle,” and, most absurd 
of all, “ Dr. Syntax,” the very counter- 
part of a head, profile, wig, and hat com- 
plete. 

Nothing can be finer than this Cor- 
nish coast, with its magnificent walls of 
granite standing straight and sheer from 
the water’s edge—miles of it, and occa- 
sionally a sheltered beach with its white 
floor of sand fora fine contrast. Land’s 
End, the “ Bolerium ” of the ancients, the 
most westerly point of England, is a 
splendid granite promontory, well upon 
a hundred feet high, the haunt of gulls 
and cormorants that settle in white 
clouds over its lonely peaks, and skim 
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in” hoisy commotion over its wild waters. 
4 See: ‘on,.its furthermost stone, if 

ré’ bea“ fady in the party the guide 
wiit’gravely salute her with uncovered 
head as “the: first and last lady in Eng- 
land.” Itis said that just there Charles 
W esley stood when he was inspired to 
write the familiar hymn, 


‘*-Low on a narrow neck of land, 
*Twixt two unbounded seas I stand.” 


The seas referred to arc the British 
and St. George’s Channels, which meet 
beneath, a performance which may be 
viewed lying prone upon a rock,.up 
which one is invited to cast one’s self, in 
ways unknown save to goats or Cor- 
nish guides, to hang over the fearful 
chasm below. Words cannot describe 
its. horrors. “At The Land’s End,” 
writes Mr. Ruskin, “there is to be seen 
the entire disorder of the surges, where 
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every one of them recoils like the de- 
feated division of a great army, throw- 
ing all behind into disorder, until the 
whole surface of the sea becomes one 
dizzy whirl of: rushing, writhing, tor- 
tured, undirected rage, bounding and 
crossing and coiling in anarchy of enor- 
mous power.” Inthe distance lie the 
Scilly Isles, and straight before, the 
Longship Lighthouse of tragic memory, 
four of its keepers having been washed 
off the rocks and drowned, one commit- 
ting suicide, one going mad, and one 
dying in the lighthouse. 

Awestruck and dizzy with the gran- 
deur and horror of it, one is glad to turn 
away and get back to the habitation of 
men, the quiet bustle of Penzance; the 
lovely bay, the mackerel fishers and 
their homely, helpful wives, and the 
warm afternoon sun slanting across the 
sails as the fleet puts out over the sum- 
mer sea. 


J. Eddie. 
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is -A-Y, Brown!” 
The audacious youngster who 
drawled these words was one of a 
troop of street Arabs who had invaded 
the studio of J. G. Brown, the painter. 

““S-a-y, Brown, ye got too much dirt 
on me chin in that pitcher.” 

The artist laughed heartily, and the 
ragged crew laughed too. Mr. Brown 
is nothing if not democratic. Not a 
lad in “de gang” had more genuine 
enjoyment in the laughter. And yet 
he looked like a gentle giant beside 
these rude little men, with his head 
thrown back and his great bushy beard 
wagging merrily. As he recovered his 
breath he reached for his pipe and to- 
bacco, remarking sententiously : 

“No more remarks, Patsy, or I'll 
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give you a black eye in the picture. 
You’re a model—not an art critic.” 

All the great man’s satellites bright- 
ened up at this, except Patsy, who sub- 
sided with an unanswerable— 

“Watcher givin’ us ?” 

Probably no American artist has a 
wider reputation than J. G. Brown. 
No exhibition is deemed complete with- 
out one or more specimens of his boot- 
blacks and newsboys, and before his 
canvases a crowd is sure to collect. 
Children especially are pleased with his 
productions, and those who know little 
of the technicalities of art find equal 
pleasure with the more cultured in 
studying his realistic creations. 

“T understand the little rascals, be- 
cause I used to be a street-boy myself,” 
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he is fond of re- 
marking. “The 
pleasantest sensa- 
tion of my child- 
hood was to feel 
the soft mud ooze 
up between my bare 
toes.” 

Mr: Brown was 
born in the north 
of England in No- 
vember, 1831. He 
always showed a 
talent for drawing. 
A favorite amuse- 
ment when he was 
very young was to 
copy pictures from 
books and maga- 
zines. When he 
was nine years old 
he undertook the 
more ambitious 
task of sketching his mother and a 
younger sister in a single picture from 
life, and succeeded in making a fair 
likeness. 

His father being poor, the boy was 
early placed as an apprentice in a glass- 
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house in Newcas- 
tle-on-Tyne. It was 
a hard school for 
any lad, most of all 
for one with artis- 
tic tastes and aspi- 
rations. A score of 
times the little fel- 
low, handicapped 
with a crippled 
right hand, had to 
do battle with fel- 
low-apprentices for 
a fair chance, but 
he generally won 
his battles and 
struggled cheerful- 
ly onward. Hard 
as was this experi- 
ence, it probably 
had more to do with 
shaping the pecul- 
iar bent of his gen- 
ius than any other during the whole 
course of his life. Here he learned to 
value the simple joys and sturdy vir- 
tues of the poor. Especially did he en- 
ter heart and soul into sympathy with 
the tough and careless children of the 
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Mr. Brown was now of age. 
He had served his time as a 
glass-cutter, and was free to 
practise his trade, where he 
would. He accordingly pro- 
ceeded to Edinburgh, where he 
continued to earn his living, 
sending home money to _ his 
mother, and studying art in the 
Royal Academy. He was there 
a year and carried off the prize 
in the antique class. 

But more money was to be 
made in London than Edin- 
burgh, and for the sake of the 
dear home folks the young man 
laid aside his art-work to earn 
bread as a glass-cutter in the 
great metropolis. It was while 
hearing Harry Russell’s emi- 


Won. 


street. His father died when 
he was eighteen years old. 

All these years the youth 
amused himself at home draw- 
ing off-hand pictures. He had 
a strange prejudice against art- 
schools, a peculiarity which 
shows the innate independence 
of the man. And yet there are 
intelligent persons to-day who 
share this prejudice in respect 
to many of the places of instruc- 
tion which call themselves art- 
schools. He changed his mind, 
however, when he was permit- 
ted to look at some specimens 
of the work of a neighboring 
youth of no great genius, who 
was taking a course in an art- 
school in Newcastle. He real- 
ized almost instantly that his — 
dexterity would not avail him 
against systematic training, and so he’ grant songs at an evening’s entertain- 
became a student in the same school. ment that the thought occurred to him 
He was ranked the head scholar when that America offered a better field for 
he left the school after nineteen months a glass-handler than England, and ina 
of study. few weeks he was aboard ship, bound 
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for New York. It was not long before 
every steerage passenger on that vessel 
knew there was an artist aboard. Mr. 
Brown sketched the immigrants, charg- 
ing them a shilling a picture. These 
pictures were shown to the cabin pas- 
sengers, of whom Mr. Brown was not 
one,,and he was invited to make pict- 
ures of the children of the cabin passen- 
gers for their amusement. In this way 
the young mechanic earned as much as 
his passage to America cost him. 

He was twenty-two years old, when 


he secured work in a glass-house in 
Brooklyn, and made such a favorable 
impression that in two years he mar- 
ried his employer’s daughter. Her 
father bid him give up glass-making 
and open a studio, promising to sup- 
port him as long as necessary. Thus 
the ambition of his life seemed on the 
point of being satisfied. He began to 
paint portraits in 1856. The same 
year Mrs. Brown’s father died. of yel- 
low fever and Mr. Brown had to sup- 
port his wife’s family. 
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In 1857, a panic caused portrait paint- 
ing to be less profitable, and Mr. Brown 
began trying his hand at what he called 
“sunlight pictures” of children. These 
attracted some attention, and he was 
advised to move to the Studio Building 
at 51 West Tenth Street, New York 
City, which he did in 1860. There he 
has been ever since—a period of thirty- 
five years. He took George H. Bar- 
ton’s studio on the top floor, and nearly 
all his famous work has been done 
there. 

From the first he aimed at people’s 
hearts. He strove to put human in- 
terest into his paintings. How well he 
succeeded is proved by the fact that 
such paintings as “Innocence,” “ Why 
Don’t he. Come?” and “ The First 
Cigar,” which were produced at that 
period, were seized upon by the manu- 
facturers of chromos and sold all over 
the world, to the great profit of . the 
chromo-makers. 
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Artists now recognized his genius. 
He was made an associate in the 
American Academy in 1862 and a full- 
fledged academician a year later. He 
joined the Century Club in 1864. 

About this time, in looking for a new 
variety of child model, he happened to 
paint a rough street-boy. That was in 
1865, and for fifteen years he was never 
allowed to paint anything else. “ Wait- 
ing for the Fray ” was one of his earli- 
est street-boy pictures. It represents 
an urchin with one arm full of snow- 
balls hiding behind an old-fashioned 
wooden tree-box, lying in wait. The 
zest and mischief in the boy’s face are 
what make it a masterpiece. 

In obedience to the demand for 
them, Mr. Brown continued to turn out 
pictures of boys and girls of this type, 
but it was not until 1878, when he ex- 
hibited “ The Dress Parade,” represent- 
ing a group of typical street Arabs 
drawn up in martial array and every 
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one of them smiling broadly, that his 
reputation as a really great artist was 
made. For these boys’ smiles were 
wholly natural and infectious. While 
everyone must see at a glance the 
truthfulness of the painting to the life, 
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there were also noble and_ lovable 
qualities in these boys which only 
genius would be able to discover in the 
originals. From that day to this Mr. 
Brown has turned out at least one such 
large group a year, - ° 

“Heels. over Head” and “The 
Gang” are the two latest. Many re- 
gard “Heels over Head” as his best 
work, because the interest is more in- 
tense with less effort than in most 
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large groups. He has been offered 
$3,000 for it. He asks $5,000. He 
reckons that it has cost him $3,000 
for running expenses while it was being 
produced. A small painting represent- 
ing a solitary little newsboy brings 
$500. If the originals of 
the paintings were offered 
for sale, it is probable that 
they would not fetch so 
great a price. 

Mr. Brown had a hard 
struggle before he gained 
recognition as a_ painter. 
But the last fifteen years 
have been pleasant ones for 
him. He has served as 
president of the Water- 
Color Society for nine 
years. He was chairman 
of the committee for the 
selection of pictures for 
the World’s Fair at Chica- 
go, and then acted as one 
of the judges in awarding 
the prizes. 

His pictures are known 
all around the world. Trav- 
ellers report seeing his New 
York bootblacks smiling 
from their golden frames 
upon the dusky pashas of 
Egypt and the yellow man- 
darins of China. English- 
men and Frenchmen gath- 
er round his contributions 
to European art exhibitions 
with the same pleasure and 
interest as Americans do at 
exhibitions here. 

During the last fifteen 
years Mr. Brown has taken 
excursions to other fields of 
art. He has made a special 
study of old people, partic- 
ularly of sweet and lovable old people. 
While his success with street-gamins 
will overshadow anything he may ac- 
complish in other lines, the pictures of 
his old folks would. have given him 
fame even if he had never painted a 
boy. One picture in particular repre- 
sents a saintly old woman sitting on 
the edge of her cot beneath a Script- 
ure motto on the wall. Her face is 
lighted with almost heavenly radiance, 
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and it seems as though there were but 
a step. between her and her reward. 
There must be a vein of true piety in 
the man who could paint such a pict- 
ure. 

Another kind of picture which Mr. 
Brown has painted lately is that of the 
home child. There are not 
over a dozen of these. They 
generally represent the faces 
of pure and noble girls, the 
kind one would want for a 
sister or a sweetheart when 
a little older grown. 

Mr. Brown’s home life is 
happy. His present wife is 
the sister of his first wife. 
He has six children. His 
oldest son is an architect. 
He has another son in 
Princeton. 

“What would be your ad- 
vice to a young man anx- 
ious to succeed?” he was 
asked recently. 

““Work!” he replied. 
“Work so that you have no 
time to either eat or sleep. 
Even then you may fail. 
There are plenty of men 
who work hard and never 
succeed. Many of them 
have genius, too. But you 
may set this down as an un- 
failing rule, that success 
never comes to any man 
without work. 

“T have seen many changes 
in thirty-five years. Artis- 
tic fashions come and go. 
They have never had any 
effect on me. Nature is 
the only model. When you 
leave nature, you leave the 
only source of art. The honest man 
who is faithful to nature will alone be 
able to make things live on the canvas. 
Let him be true to what he sees and do 
his work in his own way. Honesty is 
the best policy in art as in everything 
else. The laws of nature never change. 
Why, then, should the fashions of art 
change ? No matter, say I, whether the 
artist use a whitewash brush oratiny one 
of camel’s hair, if he gets the results. 
Let him mix brains with his paint. 
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“T remember when Pre-Raphaelism 
was the fashion. Latterly the Impres- 
sionists have held sway. Impression- 
ism is good, if they go on withit. The 
trouble is that many get the impression 
and then stop short. The only objec- 
tion to the ‘fad’ man is that he does 





Hold Still! 


not see al! the truth. All the schools 
of art are good, and all result in good. 
The brainy man takes lessons from 
them all. It is as valuable to know 
what to leave out of a picture as what 
to put into it. 

“Wilkie painted Scotch peasants 
years ago. His friend Hayden used to 
come into his studio and criticise. 

“¢Why,’ he -would say, ‘that foot is 
not right. Man, you know nothing of 
anatomy.’ 
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“The generation passed away, and 
Wilkie’s paintings to-day are framed in 
museums. Hayden’s are not worth-the 
canvas they were painted on. Because 
Wilkie represented for posterity the life 
of his generation. A man who sees 
Wilkie’s ‘Blind Fiddler,’ learns some- 
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artist who explores antiquity is sure to 
fall into anachronisms, Here will be a 
garment which had not been worn for 
one hundred and fifty years, and com- 
bined with it another garment that was 
not invented till half a century after the 
time the picture represents. Such mis- 
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Waiting for the Fray. 


thing about the Scotch of Wilkie’s 
time that else would never have been 
known. 

“In the same way Hogarth preserved 
for us the type of man which prevailed 
in London in the eighteenth century— 
a type sensual, sodden, vicious. The 
world would never have known it but 
for him. 

“In my painting I have not gone 
abroad for subjects, nor have I studied 
the past for picturesque costumes. The 


takes are unavoidable unless you paint 
from contemporary life. 

“My bootblacks dress just as the 
street bootblacks do, and you can see 
change of fashion even in their stock- 
ings. They used to wear horizontal 
stripes in their stockings. Now they 
wear ribbed stockings of dark color. 
They used to make their own boxes. 
Now they buy their ‘kit’ ready made. 
It is an improvement for them, but it 
is far less picturesque.” 
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Herein, then, lies the secret of Mr. 
Brown’s success. He paints not for 
money, although early poverty may 
have been the spur to his industry. 
He is painting contemporary street life 
as an historical contribution to pos- 
terity. 

Mr. Brown was asked whether there 
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“For my part I like the Irish-Ameri- 
cans best,” he said. “I have become 
quite attached to some, who have 
proved both helpful and entertaining. 
There was one little fellow who had a 
winning smile. Pictures of him took 
with the public, and I painted him over 
and over. Hehad the most marvellous 
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had been any improvement in the 
moral character of street- boys in 
twenty-five years in New York. He 
said that, on the contrary, the ten- 
dency seemed to be toward deteriora- 
tion. Twenty-five years ago most of 
the boys were Irish or Irish-American. 
They were cheerful, brave, and devot- 
ed. Lately there has been a growing 
infusion of Hebrews of the lowest class, 
and Italians who are less intelligent 
and less enterprising. 


musical gifts I ever encountered. When 
I was painting, he would while away 
the time humming or singing the pop- 
ular tunes of the day. He seemed to 
know every opera by heart. Where he 
picked them up I donot know. Ihave 
never succeeded in finding a model 
with so frank a smile, to say nothing of 
his sweet little voice. 

“T do not know what became of him. 
His mother died and he was taken 
away. Some of my old models drop in 
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to see me years afterward. 
They are ordinary young 
men. Iam always pleased 
to see them.” 

“But, Mr. Brown, the 
boys of the street are al- 
ways fighting, swearing, or 
playing games of chance. 
Why do you never repre- 
sent them at these pur- 
suits? Is that being faith- 
ful to nature?” 

“My dear young man,” 
replied the old artist, im- 
pressively, “there is al- 
ready enough sin and mis- 
ery in the world without 
my adding to it even on 
canvas. While I paint my 
boys true to life, I do try 
to ennoble them or at 
least to catch them at their 
best. ‘That is the province 
of art. Nobody would take 
that little tough in yonder 
picture for a Sunday-school 
boy even if he has a smile 
on his face.” 

That Mr. Brown is a dis- 
tinctively American artist, 
surely none will deny. 
What he acquired as a 
youth before emigrating 
to this country was merely 
that elementary instruction 
which is what one genera- 
tion hands down to an- 
other, and which all Amer- 
ican artists have derived 
ultimately from Europe. 

Mr. Brown’s latest painting, “ The 
Gang,” was one of the most notable 
pictures of this year’s Academy exhibi- 
tion. 

A reproduction of it is given in con- 
nection with the contribution on the 
Academy, which appears elsewhere in 
this number. 

So many things have been said in this 
article about Mr. Brown’s gentleness 
of heart, and his devotion to esthetics 
that the reader is likely to get a false 
impression as to the big painter’s char- 
acter. He is notadandy. He is able 
to eat three square meals a day, and to 
sleep eight hours every night. He has 
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a will of his own, and knows how to 
enforce it. 

Not many months ago a rowdy tramp, 
fully six feet tall, rang the bell of Mr. 
Brown’s house on Forty-second Street, 
New York. ‘There was company in the 
parlor. Mr. Brown himself stepped to 
the door, as he expected more guests. 

“T want a quarter and I want it 
quick,” said- the tramp, whose breath 
was full of alcohol. 

No man is more sensitive to suffering 
than Mr. Brown, but he is never im- 
posed upon. He declined to help buy 
liquor for his visitor. 

The beggar gave one glance at Mr. 
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Brown’s lame right hand, and then with 
an oath put his foot against the door 
and made as though to throttle the 
master of the house. 

That roused all Mr. Brown’s fighting 
blood. With a twist of the wrist he 
flung the door wide open, and as the 
surprised mendicant staggered forward, 
he caught him a blow in the face with 
his left hand that sent him back like a 
falling pine. 

Mr. Brown closed the door and en- 
tered the parlor calmly, as though noth- 
ing had happened. But the unusual 
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sounds had stirred up the guests. Mrs, 
Brown and a group of ladies in great 
agitation were looking out of a window. 
They could see a limp bundle of ragged 
humanity lying against the front gate. 
Weakly it arose and assumed the form 
of a tall but shaky tramp. 

“Oh,” cried the artist’s wife in alarm, 
“he will come back again.” 

“Madam,” replied one of the gentle- 
men gravely, “nobody ever comes back 
who gets what he got,” and the tramp 
never did come back. 

By a Staff Writer. 
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O the statesman and the patriot 
nothing is more reassuring than 

a great popular movement whose 
object is the preservation of the mem- 
ories of some great chapter in the his- 
tory of the nation. The first step 
toward the breaking down of national 
institutions and the appearance of anar- 
chy and revolution is the prevalence of 
indifference and neglect. So, an the 
other hand, the formation of powerful 
societies whose raison d’étre is public 
spirit, patriotism, or historical associa- 
tion, tends to bind together the parts of 
a nation into an organic and indivisible 
whole. From this point of view the pict- 
ure presented by the United States will 
receive the praise of every historical stu- 
dent. Apart from the official recogni- 
tion and commemoration of the heroic 
features of its past, apart from its or- 
ganizations, such as the Grand Army of 
the Republic, the Order of the Cincin- 
_ nati, the New England Societies—which 
are scattered throughout the length and 
breadth of the continent ; the Holland 
Societies, those of St. George, St. Pat- 
rick, and St. Andrew ; apart from the 
statues, arches, tombs, and other monu- 


ments which the Government or pri- 
vate citizens have erected to the honor 
of the famous figures in our annals; 
apart from all these, and more impor- 
tant and far reaching in their influence, 
are the new societies, particularly those 
of women, which have come into being 
and have assumed such magnificent pro- 
portions within the past decade. They 
are novel in more waysthan one. They 
are a new face at the national door, and 
they are essentially American in their 
inception and theirtype. No other land 
can offer a parallel and no other period 
an analogy. ‘The nearest approach to 
these patriotic organizations of women 
in America is the celebrated Primrose 
League of Great Britain, which is more 
personal than political and patriotic in 
character. So rapid is the growth of 
this movement and so numerous are the 
societies that have been born under its 
impulse, that it is difficult to keep a com- 
plete and accurate account of all the 
facts. The list is a noble and imposing 
one : the National Society of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution, the 
Colonial Dames, the National Hermit- 
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age Association, the Pilgrim Mothers, 
the Mary Washington Association, the 
Daughters of the United States, the 
Daughters of the Cincinnati, the Colum- 
bian Daughters, the Woman’s Relief 
Corps, the Patriotic League of American 
Women, the Daughters of the Mayflow- 
er, the National Association of Loyal 
Women of American Liberty, the Legion 
of Loyal Women, the Ladies of the Grand 
Army of the Republic, an auxiliary so- 
ciety. Each and all of these associa- 
tions are inspired by one thought, and 
that is love of country. This feeling is 
expressed in many ways, and very com- 
mendable ones too. It has founded a 
chair of American History in Barnard 
College, one of the new and great wom- 
en’s institutions of learning; it has 
erected a superb monument to Mary, 
the mother of George Washington ; pre- 
sented portraits of the “Father of His 
Country ” to all the public schools of 
New York City; it has introduced the 
flag drill and the flag salute in the pub- 
lic schools in every part of the land, and 
it has established lecture courses upon 
the making of the great Republic in 
every large city. At the last great Na- 
tional Council of Women it devoted two 
days to studying how to teach children to 
become good citizens and how to instill 
into their minds a fitting love of coun- 
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try, without which there can be neither 
country nor good citizen, It has con- 
tributed largely to the mighty Grant 
Mausoleum, which looks out across 
the Hudson, and has already preserved 
a score of places which are hallowed by 
their association with the great deeds 
of our past. This has been the mere 
beginning of their work, which increases 
and enlarges every day. It includes the 
extension of the various societies, the 
establishment of branches, the develop- 
ment of interest until all the women of 
America are brought together in a com- 
mon cause. It will send to the republic 
of France a statue of Washington as a 
tribute of appreciation of the statue of 
Lafayette which that republic sent to 
our own. On Fort Greene Park, in 
Brooklyn, it will erect a grand memorial 
over the remains of the martyrs who died 
in the British prison-ships in New York 
Bay in the latter years of the Revolu- 
tionary War, and it will also make suita- 
ble provision to commemorate the presi- 
dents, admirals, and generals who were 
the commanding personalities of their 
time in the first seventy-five years of 
our career as an independent common- 
wealth. Some features of this move- 
ment are extraordinary. In the first 
place, it seems to have been spontane- 
ous and not the result of some famous 
book or some great popular leader. 
The idea was suggested by patriotic 
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women at about the same time in vari- 
ous parts of the country, was received 
with sincere enthusiasm by all, and be- 
came incarnated in the various organi- 
zations already mentioned. In the sec- 
ond place, the movement was started, 
conducted, and consummated by women 
alone—in one or two of the orders men 
are admitted, but it is more as a matter 
of courtesy than aught else ; and in the 
third place—which is the most remark- 
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women in law, medicine, and theology 
had a similar struggle, in which the argu- 
ments of the mob—the stick, the stone, 
the mud-ball,and the brick—were thrown 
by men presumably gentlemen, at in- 
offensive and refined women. But in 
this patriotic movement there has been 
no opposition whatever. The leaders 
have swept onward until they have be- 
come recognized by the entire nation 
and put on a plane, socially and person- 
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able of all—there has been no opposi- 
tion from any quarter. Other promi- 
nent movements of the century have 
met with opposition, sometimes fierce 
and sometimes enormous in its extent. 
The Woman’s Suffrage Party, for exam- 
ple, has had a life that has been one 
long battle up to the present time ; the 
movement for the higher education of 
women, which to-day is a magnificent 
fact, was fought and denounced by other 
women so savagely that at one time the 
idea seemed trembling on the brink of 
defeat and destruction. The tendency 
toward the professional education of 


ally, with the leaders in government, in 
society, in literature, and even in science 
and art. Itis a goodthing. It speaks 
volumes of the true condition of the 
American people. It shows that the 
fires of American patriotism burn bright- 
er to-day than when they were lighted 
on the altars of 1776. It shows that the 
women of our land are as true to the 
traditions of their ancestors and.are as 
grateful for the happiness and.comfort 
which those ancestors secured by suffer- 
ing, misery, loss, and even death, as were 
the women of the beleaguered city of 
Ghent. It also shows off the intellect- 
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ual and individual progress of the Amer- 
ican woman. It requires ability of no 
mean order to organize human beings 
by hundreds and by thousands, to bring 
together upon a common basis the rich 
and the poor, the old and the young; 
the scholar who has travelled and seen 
the world and the farmer’s daughter 
whose horizons of knowledge are the 
walls of the little school-room where she 
received her education. Yet this abil- 
ity has been manifested ina striking de- 
gree ; not by a few, but by scores and 
hundreds of the women of our land. It 
would have been impossible fifty years 
ago, even twenty-five years ago; it 
would be impossible to-day in most of 
the nations of Europe, but here, under 
our very eyes, it is done so quickly, so 
smoothly, and so successfully that it 
seems a matter of course and scarcely 
excites comment, much less the praise 
and admiration which it deserves. 
Such women as Mrs. Donald McLean, 
Mrs. J. W. Foster, the late Mrs. Benja- 
min Harrison, Mrs. Roger A. Pryor, 
Mrs. Virginia Titcomb, Mrs. Kate 
Brownlee Sherwood, Eliza D. Keith, 
Mrs. S. V. White, Mrs. Frederick Bron- 
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son, the late Martha L. J. Lamb, Mrs, 
Catherine L. Kernochan, Mrs. M. F, - 
Pleasants, Mrs. William Russell Robin- 
son, Mrs. Janvier Le Duc, Mrs. I. C. 
Manchester, Sarah D. La Fetra, Mrs. 
Emily E. Wallace, Mrs. Sarah Mink, 
Belle K. Adams, Mary C. Francis, Susan 
B. Anthony, Elizabeth Cady Stanton, 
Mrs. Isabella Charles Davis, Mrs. Ra- 
chel Foster Avery, Mrs. George M. 
Howe, Mrs. Samuel L. Beiler, and Har- 
riet L. Reed and Mrs. Adlai Steven- 
son, who represent these various or- 
ganizations, are types of administrative 
ability and executive tact and power 
which might well serve as models for 
the statesmen of Christendom. 
Representative of all of these patri- 
otic organizations is the National So- 
ciety of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution. It is better known than 
some of the others on account of its 
size, as well as the wealth, distinction, 
and social standing of its more promi- 
nent members. Although not yet five 
years old, it has already made its mark 
by the enthusiasm of its members and 
the effectiveness of its organized work. 
It was founded on October 11, 1890, 
and was framed so as to complement 
the constitution of the United States. 
There is a president, whom they call a 
president - general ; a vice - president, 
and cabinet. It has a meeting on the 
19th day of February, which is appro- 
priately styled the Congress, and which, 
like the lower house at Washington, is 
made up of representatives from the 
various States. Beneath the national 
organization are State organizations, 
similar in constitution and mode of 
doing business. Their presidents or 
governors are known as State regents, 
and, like the governors of the States, 
they are provided with a board or staff 
of State officers. Still further down, 
and corresponding to the counties or 
cities in the various commonwealths, 
are the city or county chapters, which 
would correspond to the county or 
municipal government. The head of 
each chapter is known as the regent. 
Here, however, the similarity vanishes 
on account of the necessities of the 
case. The chapter is a primary or- 
ganization, and as such requires the 
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simple officers of a society rather than 
the complex boards so common to 
cities and counties the country over. 
The National Society holds its con- 
gresses at the Capital, which may be 
considered the headquarters of the or- 
der. Its first head was the late Mrs. 
Benjamin Harrison, wife of the ex- 
President. Her choice was a very 
happy one. She possessed the rare 
combinations of great social attractive- 
ness, influence, high intelligence, exec- 
utive ability, and a deep, warm patriot- 
ism. She was from the first a bulwark 
of strength to her society. She gave 
it social prestige, and through the 
practice of the newspapers in making 
public the details of official life, made 
it known to every man and woman in 
this land. She roused the interest of all 
her friends and obtained the co-opera- 
tion of scores of women who might 
never otherwise have been reached. 
Her administration was more than 
successful—it was simply wonderful. 
It is said that the correspondence 
which her activity and presence called 
forth required the labors of three 
women to care for and answer. The 
magnificence of her character gave an 
additional charm to her administration 
that was reflected upon every chapter 
and State organization. Her succes- 
sor, Mrs. Adlai Stevenson, of Illinois, 
and wife of the Vice-President, was an- 
other wise selection. She possessed 
many of the qualities of Mrs. Harri- 
son, and was as enthusiastic in her 
love of America and her knowledge of 
its early history. She was faithful in 
the performance of her duties, and 
largely aided in extending the sphere 
and influence of the organization. 

Mrs. Mary McFerson Foster, wife 
of ex-Secretary of State John W. Fos- 
ter, is a worthy successor of the ladies 
who have occupied the presidential 
chair. She is a charter member of the 
order, and comes of a long line of 
American descent. Before holding her 
present high position she was vice- 
president general, and made a fine 
record in that office. In her career 
she has been unusually favored in 
many respects. Her official position 
in Washington gave her many advan- 
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tages, while she enjoyed as many more 
in foreign lands, when her husband 
was minister to Mexico, Spain, and 
Russia, and also when he was an hon- 
ored guest and traveller in China and 
Japan. In all of these countries she 
made a study of the society and cus- 
toms, and, above all, of the condition 
of women. The knowledge thus gained 
has been of the greatest utility to her, 
both personally and in her official re- 
lations as head of the society. Al- 
though a Western woman, Mrs. Foster 
is very closely allied to the members 
of the New York City Chapter, and 
the other chapters of the New York 
State organization. They are num- 
bered among her closest friends and 
admirers. 

The New York State organization 
is one of the most flourishing of the 
entire list of stars. In 1894 it was 
composed of eight numerous and flour- 
ishing chapters, and had then twice as 
many members as in 1893. This year 
(1895) the figures have again been 
doubled, both in chapters and mem- 
bership. The list is of great interest 
in showing the spread of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution. It in- 
cludes New York City, Kingston, Buf- 
falo, Utica, Geneva, Newburg, Pough- 
keepsie, Rochester, Sing Sing, Coop- 
erstown, Saratoga, Ondawa, Ithaca, 
Syracuse, Albany, and _ Plattsburg. 
There are also chapters forming in 
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Binghamton, Little Falls, and other 
points. A very charming feature of 
most of these chapters, and one which 
cannot be too highly commended by 
the American patriot, is the practice of 
selecting Indian names for the titles of 
the chapters. It keeps alive the tra- 
ditions and poetry of the early years, 
and is an agreeable relief to the monot- 
ony of our harsher tongue. The Sing 
Sing chapter is named “ Mohegan,” 
after both the Indian tribe and the 
beautiful lake in its neighborhood. 
Cooperstown has appropriately “ Otse- 
go” chapter. The “Cayuga” Chapter 
represents Ithaca; “ Onondaga,” Syra- 
cuse ; “ Mohawk,” Albany ; “ Saranac,” 
Plattsburg ; “ Quassaick,” Newburg ; 
“ Trondequoit,’’ Rochester ; “‘ Mawen- 
awasigh,” Poughkeepsie ; “ Oneida,” 
Utica. Kingston, which lies near the 
Catskills, has chosen a delicious old 
Dutch title in the name “ Wiltwyck.” 
The State regent is Miss Louise Ward 
McAllister, a lady of great culture and 
administrative talent. The names of 
the various regents sound very much 
like the roll-call of the old Continental 
army: Mrs. Anna Van _ Rensselaer 
Wells, Mrs. Abby Cory Turner, Miss 
Kate Batcheller, Mrs. William McKie, 
Mrs. Harriet De Courcy Ireland, 
Mrs. Dennis McCarthy, Mrs. Doane, 
Mrs. Chauncey Stoddard, Mrs. Henry 
Oliver Ely, Miss Clara Rowdon, Miss 
Forsyth, Mrs. Edward S. Atwater, and 
Mrs. Donald McLean. They tend to 
show that, despite the migration of 
numerous old families to the West, and 
the immigration of millions from Eu- 
rope, the colonial stock has not lost 
its vigor, and that its descendants con- 
tinue to hold their exalted position. 
It looks now as if the chapters would 
again double in number in the present 
year. From every part of the State 
come reports of the popularity of the 
Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, of the aid they have been to the 
historical and antiquarian societies of 
the State, and of the response that has 
been made by the public to every pa- 
triotic suggestion which they have of- 
fered. 

The New York City Chapter was the 
first of the local chapters formed under 
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the National Organization. The pre- 
liminary meeting occurred on Washing- 
ton’s Birthday, 1891, in pursuance of a 
call by one of New York’s most patri- 
otic daughters, Mrs. Roger A. Pryor. 
The meeting was a representative one, 
and included many of the leaders in 
New York society. After a long and 
very pleasant discussion the general 
agreement was formed on the subject, 
and a permanent organization effected 
on April rgth, following. There were 
thirty-seven founders, and the first 
regent was Mrs. Pryor. Since that 
time the organization has steadily 
grown, until it now numbers several 
hundreds. Its popularity and strength 
may be estimated from the fact that at 
a recent reception at the Hotel Wal- 
dorf, no less than three thousand invi- 
tations were said to have been sent out 
to members, applicants for membership, 
and friends, a number which it would 
be difficult to match on the part of 
any similar organization in the United 
States. In the management of the 
New York Chapter wise judgment has 
been displayed. Corporate meetings 
naturally tend toward being stiff and 
unsocial, for parliamentary. law has a 
normal tendency toward acting as a 
wet blanket. The Daughters, knowing 
this fact, have met and defeated it by 
giving a social tone and character to 
the meetings, which have made them 
extremely enjoyable to all taking part. 
Many, if not most of them, have been 
held in magnificent parlors, and were so 
arranged as to produce the effect of a 
great reception, rather than that of 
a mere prosaic meeting. Besides all 
this, the society has encouraged the 
reading and study of history, memoirs, 
and books of travel and fiction, bearing 
upon the development of the Ameri- 
can people, as well as of those causes 
in European history of which our pres- 
ent civilization is the result. In this 
admirable work the more experienced 
acted as the mentors of the rest, and 
in the informal chats, papers, and ad- 
dresses have suggested the fields in 
which the best work could be done. 
In addition to this, the society has 
made many of its meetings memorable 
by essays and lectures of the highest 
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literary and historical value. Nor 
have literature and history been the 
limits of their achievements. They 
have aided nearly every other patriotic 
cause and movement in the land. They 
have assisted in preserving scenes of 
revolutionary association and have tak- 
en an active part in making patriotic 
instruction a part of their home life. 

The first regent is the distinguished 
wife of Judge Roger A. Pryor, who 
achieved fame, both as a general in 
the late war, and as a judge upon the 
New York bench. Though a Southern- 
er by birth, Mrs. Pryor isa Knicker- 
bocker by descent on one side and 
from New England upon the other. 
She is also well known as a writer 
and speaker. During her regency the 
Daughters raised a large fund for the 
Mary Washington Monument, in Fred- 
ericksburg, Va. They were not alone 
in this work, others joining to save the 
place made sacred by the remains of 
the mother of the President. They 
raised the large amount of money re- 
quired to secure the land, and erected 
a monument upon it of great beau- 
ty. The amount of labor involved in 
this feat was very considerable. It 
is said that the regent conducted a 
correspondence on this subject which 
amounted to several thousand letters 
in less than a year, and beyond this 
found time in which to write a series of 
stirring articles upon the subject for 
both the daily press and the larger 
publications of the country. 

Mrs. Pryor was succeeded by Mrs, 
R. Ogden Doremus, wife of the distin- 
guished chemist and scientific expert. 
Mrs. Doremus is at present one of the 
honorary vice-presidents general of the 
National Society. She has the proud 
distinction of being a genuine daugh- 
ter of the American Revolution. Her 
father, Captain Hubbard Skidmore, 
was in the Continental army when only 
nine years of age. He was with his 
father, Zophar Skidmore, whose insep- 
arable companion he was throughout 
the long seven years. At the age of 
thirteen he acted as a special messen- 
ger for the generals om the American 
side, and frequently carrted despatches 
through the British camp. 
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On her mother’s side she is descend- 
ed from Captain Thaddeus Avery, who 
was one of the heroes of ’76. During 
her term the association contributed 
a handsome amount of money to the 
fund which has been raised for a 
bronze statue of George Washington. 
This work of art, when finished, is to 
be given to the French Republic in 
honor of their gift to us of the famous 
statue of Lafayette. The fund is now 
in the hands of Mrs. Justice Fields, of 
Washington, and with the other contri- 
butions amounts to over fifteen thou- 
sand dollars. The contribution of the 
New York Chapter of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution was the nu- 
cleus of this large amount of money. Its 
donation aroused the interest of other 
patriotic women throughout the land, 
and so started the long roll of contri- 
butions which are embodied in the sum 
mentioned. After Mrs. Doremus came 
Mrs. Katharine Lorillard Kernochan. 
Mrs. Kernochan is well known as a 
society leader of New York of the 
high intellectual type. She is a de- 
scendant of Edward Griswold, who 
started the famous Griswold family of 
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Connecticut ; on the side of her fa- 
ther, Peter Lorillard, she is a member 
of that famous American Huguenot 
family. She belongs to New York, 
but spends much of her time at her 
summer residence in Newport. 

The successor of Mrs. Kernochan 
is the present incumbent, Mrs, Emily 
Ritchie McLean, wife of Donald Mc- 
Lean, one of the leading citizens of the 
metropolis. Mrs. McLean is one of the 
very active members of the organiza- 
tion. She has attended every one of 
the Continental Congresses, and en- 
joys great popularity in the National 
and State as well as the local society, 
and has twice refused the honor when 
the position of vice-president general 
has been offered to her. She refused 
the very great compliment because it 
necessitated her devoting her time to 
national work, and prevented the task 
she had already assigned herself in the 
New York City Chapter. Mrs. Mc- 
Lean is entitled to membership in the 
order through no less than four lines of 
descent. Among her ancestors she 
counts Governor Burgess, of the colo- 
nial period ; General Roger Nelson, of 
the Order of Cincinnati; Lieutenant 
Lacklan and Judge Lynn. Judge Lynn 
was one of the famous tribunal known 
as the Twelve Immortals. The name 
was applied to them in the colonial 
days when they repudiated the Stamp 
Act, and came very near being prose- 
cuted for high treason in consequence. 
A singular feature about this line of 
descent is that the title seems heredi- 
tary. Although the first judge flour- 
ished one hundred and twenty years 
ago, there has been a judge in the fam- 
ily ever since. 

Under the administration of Mrs. 
McLean the society has surpassed all 
its previous efforts. Since the begin- 
ning of the year and with which her 
term is practically identical, it has been 
a centre of intense social, patriotic, 
and intellectual activity. In the first 


week in January it held a reception in. 


the ball-room of Sherry’s, which was 
sO unique as to win the attention and 
admiration of the entire city. It was 
practically a reception tendered to the 
Sons of the American Revolution by 





Carolyn Halstead, 


Mrs. McLean’s society, but it was treat- 
ed in the style of an old-fashioned 
wedding ; the male society being the 
groom, the female society the bride. 
The day was appropriately chosen, it 
being the anniversary of the marriage 
of George Washington. There was a 
wedding -cake ; red, white, and blue 
ribbons; an old English loving -cup 
filled with punch. There were also de- 
lightful speeches by the regent, Dean 
Hole, the famous English divine, who 
was here in our country on a visit, and 
Dean Smith, of Barnard College. The 
event was more than a mere reception 
and an anniversary celebration. It 
was made the occasion of an agree- 
ment to aid Barnard College in some 
way that would be appropriate to the 
character of the donors, the Daughters 
of the American Revolution. 

Several plans were suggested, but 
the one which met with the greatest 
approval and was finally adopted was 
the creation of a chair of American 
history. The society displayed equally 
good judgment in selecting an histori- 
cal scholar to fill that chair, and en- 
gaged Professor J. F. Jamison, of 
Brown University. The professor’s 
subsequent work’ well bore out the ex- 
cellence of the society’s action. He 
displayed great power as a lecturer, 
and a wonderful grasp and mastery of 
the early years of our Republic. Many 
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historical lectures are dull and uninter- 
esting, but the course which he deliv- 
ered from first to last were bright, 
pleasing, and scholarly. He threw new 
light upon the old years by curious 
facts which he had extracted from an- 
cient records and documents. He told 
in modern words the stories of men and 
women of long ago, and succeeded in 
making for the time being the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries alive 
and real to his audiences. ‘They were 
so admirable that they drew ever-in- 
creasing audiences, and were published 
in the daily papers of the city and 
quoted by many in various parts of the 
country. The course was entitled 
“The American Revolution as a Social 
Movement,” and the lectures were 
delivered weekly for six weeks. 

The scheme as a whole deserves 
more than passing comment. The 
chair itself is the first chair in Ameri- 
can history to be started in this coun- 
try, the first in any woman's college, 
and the first by any woman’s society. 

. There have been many gifts to col- 
leges — memorial windows, libraries, 
monuments, and even buildings—but 
this is the first time that a number of 
women have of their own suggestion 
established a chair of this character in 
any institution of learning. 

That it was a timely move was ap- 
parent from the first. The students 
at Barnard took great pleasure in the 
new institution, as did also the teach- 
ers, the faculty, and the Daughters of 
the American Revolution themselves. 
The attraction was so great as to ex- 
tend beyond the walls and appeal to 
the general public, and not one, but 
scores of bright, thinking women came 
from the outside to obtain the benefit 
of the lectures. 

The next important event occurred on 
April zoth, when the Empire State So- 
ciety of the Sons of the American Revo- 
lution presented a silver loving - cup 
to the Daughters. The presentation 
speech, a fine piece of oratory, was deliv- 
ered by the Hon. Chauncey M. Depew, 
and the speech of acceptance was by Mrs. 
McLean, in an equally eloquent manner. 
The cup is a massive tankard of the old 
school, weighing fifty ounces and con- 
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taining nearly a gallon. It is a beauti- 
ful specimen of the silversmith’s art. 
The presentation of the loving-cup 
was a returned compliment to the 
Daughters of the American Revolution 
for the pretty wedding conceit of Janu- 
ary. The two events together are of 
considerable significance. Heretofore 
these patriotic societies have worked 
separately and alone. The New York 
Chapter saw that better work could 
be accomplished by closer relations be- 
tween the men’s and women’s societies, 
and acted accordingly. It was a long 
step forward, and points to a time when 
the two sexes will work together in 
patriotic endeavor as they do to-day 
in religious and educational matters. 
Much credit is due to Mrs. McLean 
and her able colleagues for their broad- 
mindedness and clear perception of 
the true policy of their organization. 
At the various social conferences of 
the year there have been read a num- 
ber of essays and lectures upon inci- 
dents in early American history which 
have proved both enjoyable and in- 
structive. These have been the pro- 
duction of the members, a large num- 
ber of whom are accomplished students 
and gifted writers. In the splendid 
work done by the society the regent 
has been assisted always by a board of 
officers of great capability and culture. 
Miss Mary Vanburen Vanderpoel, the 
first vice-regent, has already earned 
her laurels as treasurer of the chapter, 
which position she held for three suc- 
cessive terms. On her father’s side 
she belongs to one of the ablest and 
most distinguished Knickerbocker fami- 
lies, and on her mother’s from Govern- 
or Bradford Thomas Williams, of 1775, 
and other New England lines. Mrs. 
Janvier Le Duc, the second vice-regent 
and former corresponding secretary of 
the chapter, is a lineal descendant of 
General James Clinton, of General 
Joseph Spencer, and of the De Witt 
family. She is closely related to the 
greatest governor New York ever pro- 
duced, Clinton De Witt, the statesman 
to whom we owe the wonderful Erie 
Canal and its branches. Mrs. Le Duc 
is a pleasant writer, a charming reader, 
and a woman whose work in the cause 
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of philanthropy has made her name 
a household word in the great metrop- 
olis. Miss Jean C, Irwin-Martin, the 
recording secretary, traces her descent 
from William Martin, a New Jersey lad 
who, for his meritorious conduct and 
marked bravery, was promoted from 
the ranks to be the body-guard of the 
Commander-in-chief, General Washing- 
ton. On her paternal grandmother’s 
side a line runs back to Sir William Ir- 
win, the warlike cousin of the hero, 
Robert Bruce, and who won fame in the 
crusade. Sheisalsoa descendant in the 
sixth generation of George Clarke, the 
colonial governor of New York in the 
last century. Intellectually Miss Ir- 
win-Martin is one of the leaders of the 
chapter. A graduate of Smith Col- 
lege, a superb linguist, an authoritative 
worker in the cause of charity and 
reform, she brings together a set of 
qualities that are seldom found united 
in any individual. Mrs. William H. 
Stewart, the corresponding secretary 
and well-known society leader, is a 
woman of great beauty and accom- 
plishments. She belongs to an old 
Revolutionary family and is proud of 
her heroic ancestry. Mrs. John Ser- 
geant Wise, the treasurer, is wife of 
the ex-governor of Virginia and can 
truly claim to be one of the F. F. V.’s. 
She can run back to the Revolutionary 
ancestry along no less than three lines 
of descent. Mrs. Mary Wright Woot- 
ton comes of eminent Knickerbocker 
lineage, and is directly related with 
many Revolutionary heroes and promi- 
nent statesmen of the Empire State. 
The historian ought to fill her position 
in the best possible manner. She be- 
longs to a family which has been fa- 
mous for its historical erudition for 
more than a hundred years, and which 
in John Lothrop Motley produced one 
of the great lights of our literature. 
Her lineage runs back to the Mayflower 
days on at least two lines of descent. 
She possesses a rare physical attrac- 
tiveness, and is as clever as she is at- 
tractive. 

Among other prominent members are 
Mrs. Leon Harvier, Mrs. John Russell 
Young, wife of the ex-minister to China ; 
Mrs. Edward Hagarman Hall, Miss 


Carolyn Halstead, Mrs. E. W. Hester, 
Mrs, Duncan Harrison, Mrs. A. G. Mills, 
Mrs. Theodosia Curtic Goss, Mrs. J. 
R. Putnam, Mrs. Ellen Hardin Wal- 
worth, Mrs. W. C. Story, Mrs, Frances 
Johnson, and Mrs. John Stanton. A 
noteworthy fact is that the society con- 
tains a large number of alumnz from 
the various women’s institutions of 
learning, as well as several writers who 
have attained distinction in the various 
fields of literature. It gives the chap- 
ter a certain tone which distinguishes 
its work from that of ordinary organi- 
zations. It probably was the impelling 
cause of the movements described. Yet 
there is something very appropriate in 
the amicable union between the society 
and Barnard College. Barnard is prac- 
tically the woman’s side of Columbia, 
and Columbia before the Revolution 
was King’s College, the richest, most el- 
egant, and aristocratic of all the Ameri- 
can colleges. It suffered severely in 
the Revolution, but afterward recovered 
from its losses and entered upon a pros- 
perous career, which has continued ever 
since. Its thousands of graduates in- 
clude the ancestors of many of the mem- 
bers of the New York City Chapter, so 
that there is an invisible tie which con- 
nects the society and the college in the 
past and again connects them through 
their chair of American history to-day. 
It is to be hoped that the other chap- 
ters of the society throughout the coun- 
try will take the New York representa- 
tive as a pattern. There is no better 
way of inculcating patriotism than by 
teaching the story of our own people. 
There is no better way of showing pa- 
triotism than by establishing a chair of 
American history in some powerful col- 
lege, and there is no better way of aid- 
ing the patriotic daughters of America 
than by increasing and improving the 
educational advantages which they now 
enjoy. 

If the New York City Chapter of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution 
had done nothing else than to establish 
the chair in Barnard College, they would 
have earned for themselves the admira- 
tion and esteem of every patriot man 
and woman in the United States. 

Margherita Arlina Hamm, 
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“And there was Cap'n Washington 
Upon a slapping stallion.” 
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“Father and | went down to camp 
Along with Cap'n Good'n,” 





















And there we see a thousand men, 
As rich as Squire David ; 

And what they wasted every day 
I wish it could be saved. 


The ’lasses they eat every day 
Would keep a house in winter ; 
They have so much that I’ll be bound 
They eat it when they’re mind ter. 


And there I see a swamping gun, 
Large as a log of maple, 

Upon a deuced little cart, 
A load for father’s cattle. 


And every time they shoot it off 
It takes a horn of powder, 

And makes a noise like father’s gun, 
Only a nation louder. 


I went as nigh to one myself 
As ’Siah’s underpinning ; 
And father went as nigh agin, 
I thought the deuce was in him. 


Cousin Simon grew so bold 

I thought he would have cocked it ; 
It scared me so I shrinked it off 

And hung by father’s pocket, 







And Cap’n Davis had a gun, 
He kind o’ clapped his hand on’t, 

And stuck a crooked stabbing iron 
Upon the little end on’t. 


ATHER and I went down to camp 

Along with Cap’n,Good’n, 
And there we saw the men and boys 
As thick as hasty puddin’. 


CuHorus—Yankee doodle, keep it up, 
Yankee doodle dandy ; 
Mind the music and the step, 
And with the girls be handy. 


And there I see a pumpkin shell 
As big as mother’s basin, 

And every time they touched it off 
They scampered like the nation. 


I see a little barrel, too, 
The heads were made of leather ; 
They knocked on it with little clubs 
To call the folks together. 


And there was Cap’n Washington 
And gentle folks about him ; 

They say he’s grown so ’tarnal proud 
He will not ride without ’em. 


He got him in his meeting-clothes 
Upon a slapping stallion ; 

He set the world along in rows 
In hundreds and in millions. 


The flaming ribbons in his hat 
They looked so tearing fine, ah, 
I wanted dreadfully to get 
To give to my Jemima. 


I see another snarl of men, 
A-digging graves they told me, 

So ’tarnal long, so ’tarnal deep, 
They ’tended they should hold me. 


It scared me so I hooked it off 
Nor stopped, as I remember, 
Nor turned about, till I got home 
Locked up in mother’s chamber. 


“| see a little barrel, too, 
The heads were made of leather,* 729 
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‘And there we see a thousand men, 
As rich as ‘Squire David.” 














THE ACTOR AND HIS MAKE-UP. 


HE closing of every theatrical 

season marks an epoch in each 

actor’s career. He has, in most 
cases, created a new part. It is true 
that the purely commercial manner in 
which all plays are now handled entails 
longer runs than were formerly allotted 
to dramatic offerings, and so the actor, 
in his engagement of thirty or forty 
weeks, plays fewer new parts, and a 
smaller variety of them, than his 
brother Thespians did in what are pop- 
ularly referred to as the “ palmy ” days 
of the drama. Nevertheless each part 
he does receive to play, or create, as 
he fondly believes, he must apply him- 
self to with the utmost devotion and 
intelligence. I refer now to the actor 
(and let me interpose here that I speak 
irrespective of sex) who has adopted 
the stage as a calling, because he be- 
lieves in it and because he has faith in 
his own powers to do good work in a 
serious and scholarly way, and not to 
that class of flippant men and women 
who seek the stage for the notoriety 
it brings them. ‘These people never 
create anything that needs to be or 
ought to be recorded. Acting is a 
serious occupation ; one that requires 
self-effacement, self-control, and indus- 
try to succeed in. 

The lines of parts in which the actor 
and his make-up find their greatest 
opportunities are tragedy and charac- 
ter and low comedy. 

There are no new tragedies pro- 
duced, even if some are written, and 
when the standard classics are pre- 
sented, there is little or no opportunity 
afforded the actor to go beyond the 
beaten path and the accepted ideal, so 
far as “ make-up ” and costumes are con- 
cerned. So it is almost entirely to the 
modern stage that the actor must turn 
to find parts that open up new pos- 
sibilities of dramatic invention. One 
sees nowadays few low-comedy parts 
that are worth noting ; playwrights 
run more to eccentric comedy or, as 
the actor describes them, “ character 


parts,” than to the worn-out field of 
low comedy. To create “ character 
parts,” personality means a great deal ; 
you might say that is true of every 
successful actor, but it is only true in 
so far as it goes. An actor who aspires 
to play “leading business” cannot be 
a hunchback or blind in one eye, but 
both these deficiencies of nature could 
be utilized if necessary by the actor 
who deals only with “ character parts ;”’ 
in fact, both would provide him witha 
“make-up ” beyond the narrow limits 
of artificial development. If you will 
discuss the question of “ make-up” 
with actors, you will find there is a 
radical d#fference of opinion as to how 
the actor should invest himself with 
each character he is called upon to 
portray. Some declare that the actor’s 
personality should only illustrate the 
author’s ideas, and that his (the actor’s) 
identity should never be concealed 
from the audience, advancing the opin- 
ion that the public comes to see the 
actor and not the character he is play- 
ing. These claimants fcr artistic dis- 
tinction forget, seemingly, that each 
performance of a play should be re- 
garded asa pen-portrait of the times, 
the manners, and the story of the play, 
and that the audience is outside the 
frame, so to speak. Then there are 
the very few real artists to whom per 
sonal identity as to the audience is not 
even thought of. These actors seize 
with avidity the part which clothes 
them with the greatest character and 
makes their stage disguise impene- 
trable. Here, then, is the opportunity 
to so “ make up” the face, to dress the 
part, to assume a walk and stage car- 
riage, to control and vary the voice, as 
to give the “ make-up ” supremacy, and 
the actor vanishes. There are not 
many who know how to do all these 
things well, and this makes eccentric 
comedy the greatest of all acting. 

The art of “ making-up ” well is not 
given to every actor. It must not be 
supposed that the mere act of rubbing 
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on grease paint, the application of white 
and pink powders, and the use of India- 
ink is all that there is to it. The actor 
must have photographed upon his mind 
the character as he feels and sees it ; 
he may, too, change the “ make-up” in 
certain details, after a performance or 
two of a new part, until he realizes his 
ideal. What novices suffer from, gen- 
erally speaking, is too much pink pow- 
der; they make the chin, forehead, 
cheeks, and nose too prominent; it 
takes extended experience to so make 
up the face as to have it look akin to 
nature, across the foot-lights. Again, 
actors playing and “ making-up” in 
theatres where the lights are always 
the same, as for instance Mr. Charles 
Frohman’s Empire Theatre Stock Com- 
pany, Mr. Daniel Frohman’s Lyceum 
Company, or Mr. Daly’s company at his 
own theatre, have ‘an advantage over 
those unfortunate Thespians who are 
“on the road,” have a new theatre and 
set of lights to contend with every 
week and sometimes every night ; and 
the same “ make-up” will never look 
twice alike, owing to the varying in- 
tensity of the stage lights. 

When the manager hands the actor 
the MS. of his part in a new piece, 
there is generally accompanying it a 
description by the author, supplement- 
ed by the stage manager, of the char- 
acteristics of the “make-up” to be 
used—for instance, the age of the char- 
acter, any peculiarity of voice, walk, 
use of the eyes, or any mannerism or 
oddity of gesture, and upon these ideas 
the player builds the part ; and then at 
rehearsals discovers from day to day 
his position in the play and gradually 
ascertains how much of a figure his 
part will cut in the new stage venture. 
A great many look up old photographs, 
study the people they meet on the 
street, and go into byways as well as 
highways to find a new “character 
bit’ for their latest creation. 

If you have never been to an actor’s 
dressing-room, let me tell you in ad- 
vance that it is, during the perform- 
ance, a very disorderly looking place. 
There is no time for neatness, for 
there may be quick changes from one 
act to the other. On the shelf you 
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will see the “ make-up ” box, filled with 
all the pigments of the craft. As you 
enter the actor’s quarters he is just 
seating himself before the glass, per- 
haps drawing a line across his fore- 
head with brown grease paint; he 
works quickly at this line until the 
paint is thoroughly absorbed into the 
flesh, and the dividing line between 
paint and nature, at a few feet distant, 
is indiscernible. ‘Then the entire face 
is gone over, the eyes and eyelashes 
if the 
“make-up ” needs lines, the lining-pen- 
cil or the match-stick is brought into 
requisition, or the fingers even. If a 
wig is worn with the part, this is ad- 
justed first and the face “ made up” 
to it. 

I think the most important feature 
of the facial “ make-up” is the use of 
the lines, upon which the actor must 
rely for his silent effect upon the audi- 
ence. Whenever you find an actor 
who is an artist in “ make-up,” you are 
not very far from a fine actor. The 
umber lines under, and the “ crow’s- 
feet” at the corners of the eyes, the 
manner in which the eyelashes and eye- 
brows are treated, the lines upon the 
cheek and forehead, must each be 
drawn with a positive effect in view, 
and each one has to be as careful- 
ly considered as the delivery of the 
lines or the skilful working out of the 
“business” of the part. 

When the “ make-up” is completed 
you are face to face with a very much 
altered individual, whose eyes are dark- 
ened, as also the lashes and brows; 
the face is thickly coated with powder 
and paint, and the skin looks drawn, 
like a piece of newly made parchment. 
But leave the stage, take a seat “in 
front,” and await the actor behind the 
glare of the foot-lights, and the “ make- 
up” fits like a glove. It is no longer 
“a thing of shreds and patches,” but 
the “character” persona grata. 

“Wardrobe,” as it is professionally 
described, is a most important part 
of every actor’s stock in trade. The 
reputation of being a good “dresser ” 
is invaluable in securing a good en- 
gagement. You will meet with the 
“ old-time actor,” of which the race is 











not yet extinct, who can “make up” 
for any part you can name, and whose 
“wardrobe” is as many-hued as Jo- 
seph’s coat. “Costume parts,” as the 
saying goes in the theatrical ergot, are 
not, as a rule, much sought after, be- 
cause each new part entails a fresh ad- 
dition to the actor’s wardrobe, which 
is generally valueless at the close of 
the season. 

Playwrights, as a general rule, be- 
lieve that the same basic element of a 
play can be better applied to the con- 
temporaneous stage with happier re- 
sults than if the period of action be set 
back to a previous era. Yet one of 
the most successful plays of last sea- 
son possibly owed a large measure of 
its vogue to the fact that its period 
made it a “costume play.” 

As I look over my own article it oc- 
curs to me that the average theatre- 
goer may not clearly separate what 
are technically known as “character 
parts” from what he classes collective- 
ly as comedy. For instance, Mr. 
Richard Mansfield as the Baron de 
Chevrial in “ A Parisian Romance” is 
a great character part. Compare the 
face persona propria with that of the 
loathsome monster in the play and see 
what a great study it was to create 
such a personality as that of De Chev- 
rial out of the same material that has 
given us Richard and Shylock. Or 
again, Mr. Henry Miller, who has here- 
tofore given us only the sentimental 
lover, has proved himself a ‘ character 
actor” of ability, particularly as /. 
Folliott Treherne, in “ Gudgeons,” and as 
Brabazon, Frederick Le Maitreand Leices- 
ter. Mr. Le Moyne is sucha “ character 
actor” that it seems a thousand pities 
to see him burdened with such trivial 
parts as have fallen to his lot the past 
season or two. To look at the genial, 
thoughtful face of the man, one can 
hardly realize the art which inspired 
the “make-up” for Dick Pheynil in 
“Sweet Lavender,” or Gaffer Kingsley 
in “Squire Kate.” Mr. Le Moyne’s 
character parts do not oblige him to 
“line up” his face as much as most 
actors, because his facial control is so 
remarkable that it is not necessary to 
“make up” so minutely; in this re- 
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spect M. Coquelin and Mr. Le Moyne 
pursue the same method. It may be 
added here that facial control, so es- 
sential to the creation of character 
parts, is given to but few actors, so 
that the vast majority rely entirely 
upon artifice to create their parts. 
Mr. James Lewis is another of those 
fortunate actors who possess facial 
control to a marked degree; he has 
the face of the born comedian, but 
he has in addition some facial ex- 
pressions at his command which ac- 
centuate the advantages nature has 
bestowed upon him. In make-up and 
characterization Mr. Lewis as Professor 
Babbitt in “A Night Off’ and as Gun- 
nion in “The Squire” is at his very 
best. 

Character parts in the female gender 
too frequently run to funny old wom- 
en or old maids on the lookout for 
husbands of any kind and at any 
price. Miss May Robson has made 
for herself an enviable reputation in 
everything she attempts. Most of her 
successes have been achieved as ec- 
centric serving- maids of ludicrous 
types, but she never was so amusing 
nor so completely made-up as when 
she appeared as Mrs. Stumpy in Dion 
Boucicault’s unfinished dramatization 
of Bret Harte’s “ The Luck of Roaring 
Camp.” When a pretty woman con- 
sents to so completely “ hide her light 
under a bushel” you may be sure that 
a true artist is in sight. 

Certainly no more complete transfer 
of identity by dramatic “ make-up“ 
than Miss Robson has succeeded in 
doing in Mrs. Stumpy and Bundy in 
“Gudgeons ” can be imagined. And 
then, again, Miss Robson utilizes her 
natural gifts of personality in her 
“make-up” as the Hon. Mrs. Fretwell 
in “ Sowing the Wind,” and showed us 
that she could be just as charming to 
look at as she could be eccentric and 
bizarre. 

Do you remember the Galton Sis- 
ters? No, perhaps you do not; it is 
not such a long time ago, but “ The 
Passing Show” brings new identities 
evolved from old ones, and of these 
Mrs. Thomas Whiffen, who came to us 
from England as one of the Galton 
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Sisters, sweet singers of light opera in. 
English, remains to us in the meéllow- ‘ 


ness of her art, a member of**the 
Lyceum Theatre stock company. Mrs. 
Whiffen has had such an extended ex- 
perience that she is given nothing. to 
create but that it is done with a pre- 
cision and deftness that comes of an 
intimate knowledge of the art of act- 
ing. In“ Alpine Roses,” “The Rajah,” 
and “Young Mrs. Winthrop,” Mrs. 
Whiffen gave us a variety of work. In 
“The Amazons” a novel part fell to 
her lot, that of Sergeant Shuter. It 
was only a bit, but it was invested with 
so much truth and, best of all, military 
smartness, that it stood out clear and 
distinct, even when set in contrast 
with three such beautiful young wom- 
en, disporting themselves in male at- 
tire, as Miss Irving, Miss Tyree, and 
Miss Florence. I doubt if there is an- 
other actress in the country who could 
have done Sergeant Shuter half as well 
as Mrs. Whiffen. 

Mr. Harrigan’s plays are intended 
to be a reflection of New York Hiber- 
nianism. In them he always writes 
three prominent parts—one for himself, 
another for John Wild, the negro de- 
lineator, and a third for Mrs. Annie 
Yeamans, whose part is to the play in 
petticoats what Mr. Harrigan’s is in 
some of those old store. clothes for 
which he is famous. Mrs. Yeamans, as 
she tells us, is a Manxwoman, but one 
would imagine,.from her brogue, deli- 
cious and sweet, that the Emerald Isle 
should claim her as her own. Mrs. 
Yeamans is another artist in the art of 
“making-up,” and she has a wonderful 
wardrobe of “ comedy gowns”; how 
she evolves each new “style” is a mira- 
cle, and they would form a museum of 
curios by themselves. The greatest 
merit which Mrs. Yeamans’s charac- 
terizations of the “lone widdy ” or the 
garrulous female: Hibernian possess is 
their entire truthfulness to nature. 
Anyone familiar with our Irish-Ameri- 
can population has seen, time out of 
mind, just such “rale ladies” as Mrs. 
Yeamans portrays to us in Mr. Harri- 
gan’s plays. v7 
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Light opera is not a stamping-ground 
for the artist in “ make-up ”—that is, 
in the leading soprano roles. Occa- 
sionally we have seen a great “ make- 
up,” where the lady in question was 
chiefly remarkable for the scantiness 
of costume and a largeness of other 
“make-up ” elsewhere on her person. 
Miss Lillian Russell has so charming a 
personality that one cannot expect her 
to hide so many stellar attractions 
under the disguise of a well - fitting 
“make-up.” She is even now posing 
as a blond gypsy in her latest opera, 
“La Tzigane.” Nevertheless, Miss 
Russell deserves a word of praise for 
the artistic manner in which her cos- 
tumes are selected and the ease and 
grace with which they are worn. And 
as I said before, Miss Russell’s per- 
sonality is of itself “ make-up ” beyond 
compare. 

Once during a performance of a play 
in Richmond, Va., a laughable incident 
took place which illustrates well the 
art of “make-up.” The janitress of 
the theatre, a colored woman, lived 
above the building with her children. 
The piece in question, a war play, had 
as one of its characters an old darky 
servant. One evening, as the actor 
came out of his dressing-room in his 
“make-up,” ready to go on at his cue, 
he was met by three real little “ nig- 
gers,’ who, upon coming up face to 
face with him, stared in silence min- 
gled with a deep respect. Finally, 
after having taken in the actor very 
carefully, one whispered to the other, 
“ My sakes, Israel, doan’ dat ole 
gem’man favor yo’ gran’paw!” Here 
at least was a case in point where the 
aboriginal could not see the actor 
through his “ make-up.” 

In the following pages are given 
examples of the contrasts “ making- 
up” will produce in the same person. 
Many of our readers will recall famil- 
iar scenes, as they look upon them, 
and better appreciate the amount of 
work he of the stage must go through 
before appearing in front of an audi- 
ence, 

Harry P,. Mawson. 











Mr. Richard Mansfield, 


As Richard III. As Baron de Chevrial, in ‘‘ A Parisian Romance.” 


As Beau Brummell. As Prince Karl. 


From photographs by Sarony. 











Mrs. Annie Yeamans. 
As Mrs. Grogan. : As Mrs. Branigan, in ‘ Pete.” 


As Cordelia Miller, in ‘‘ Cordelia’s Aspirations.” As Madeline McCarty, in ‘‘ Leather Patch.” 


From photographs by Falk. 

















Mr. James Lewis. 


As Gunnion, in ‘* The Squire.” : As Dr. Syntax, in ‘* Cinderella at School.” 
As Professor Babbitt, in ‘‘A Night Off.”’ As Hauver, in ‘‘ Two Gentlemen of Verona.” 


From photographs by Sarony. 








Miss Lillian Russell. 
In the ‘*Grand Duchess.” In the ‘Grand Duchess.” 
In ‘* Girofle Girofla.” In * La Perichole.” 


From copyrighted photographs by Sarony and Ryder. 











Mr. Wm. J. Le Moyne, 
As Admiral Sir Joseph Darby in ‘‘ Rebellious Susan.” As Dick Pheynil, in ‘‘ Sweet Lavender.” 
As Jesse Rural, in ‘‘ Old Heads and Young Hearts.”’ As Mr. Fairbanks, in ‘t‘ Americans Abroad.” 


From photographs by Sarony. 








Mrs. Whiffen 


In ‘* Alpine Roses.” 
As Mrs. Ruth Winthrop, in ‘‘ Young Mrs. Winthrop.” 


From photographs by Falk and Sarony. 
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As Sergeant Shuter, in ‘‘ The Amazons.” 
In ** The Rajah.” 








Mr. Henry Miller, 
As Earl of Leicester, in ‘‘ Amy Robsart.”’ As Brabazon, in *‘ Sowing the Wind.” 


As F. Ffolliott Treherne, in ‘* Gudgeons.”’ As Frederick Le Maitre. 


From photographs by Sarony. 








Miss May Robson. 
As Bundy, in ‘* Gudgeons.” In ‘* Liberty Hall.” 


As the Hon. Mrs. Fretwell, in ‘‘ Sowing the Wind.” As Mrs. Stumpy, in ** The Luck of Roaring Camp.” 


From photographs by Sarony. 

















A Face. 
From the painting by Wm. Thorne. 


THE NATIONAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 


RT is long. Anda century is a 
short time—in art. Much less 
than that brief period, however, 

marks the age of American activity in 
painting, and half a century would in- 
clude practically all the really valuable 
work done here, excepting, perhaps, the 
paintings of Benjamin West, who was 
American only by accident of birth, and 
spent most of his life abroad, and ex- 
cepting the rather heavy pieces by such 
men as Washington Allston and John 


Trumbull and the fine portraits of Gil- 
bert Stuart. 

Ninety - three years ago, the first 
American art- guild was formed. It 
contained no artists. The first presi- 
dent was Edward Livingston, an es- 
teeémed citizen who was Mayor of New 
York at the time one of its few artistic 
buildings, the City Hall, was erected. 

Peter Irving, the elder brotherof our 
beloved “Geoffrey Crayon,” was the 
secretary. They chose the high-sound- 
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From the painting by Henry Mosler. 
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The Bent Pin. 


From the painting by Wm. H. Beard. 


ing title of the New York Academy of 
the Fine Arts. They issued shares at 
$100 each, and enough were sold to en- 
able our Ambassador to France, Robert 
R. Livingston, to purchase a collection 
of casts and ship them over to this be- 
nighted people. They were exhibited 
in a vacant riding-school near the Bat- 
tery, then the fashionable promenade 
of the metropolis, limited. A season 
ticket cost $5, but aristocracy had 
no eyes for plaster casts, however 
beautiful, and the collection was ban- 
died from storage-place to storage- 
place, unhonored save of a few art- 
students. The Academy was chartered 
in 1808 under the name of “The Amer- 
ican Academy of Arts.” By this time 
they had inveigled an artist into the 
association, and John Trumbull was 
made vice-president, the chief officer 
being Robert R. Livingston, now re- 
turned. Art languished in an uncon- 
genial clime, however, till 1816, when 
a desperate attempt to arouse interest 


was made, and the benevolent munic- 
ipality donated the use of the upper 
part of an old almshouse, most fittingly, 
too, since Art had gone a-begging. 

President De Witt Clinton now re- 
signed in favor of Colonel Trumbull, 
and under his enthusiastic direction 
galleries were fitted up on borrowed 
money, and an exhibition given, which 
this time attracted the attention of the 
throng. Jt included a room full of 
casts and another full of paintings, 
chiefly by Colonel Trumbull. There 
were so few painters here, however, 
that the exhibitions hardly varied from 
year to year, and popular interest nat- 
urally waned. 

Students were permitted to draw 
from the casts for a few hours early in 
the morning, but this limited privilege 
was almost cut off by an autocratic 
janitor, who ultimately wrecked the in- 
stitution he was meant to guard. After 
nine years of this begrudged .inspira- 
tion, patience ceased to be a virtue, 
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Waiting. 


From the painting by J. Wells Champney. 


and the students protested. Colonel 
Trumbull haughtily reminded them 
that “when he was a boy” there were 
no casts in the country ; that the col- 
lection had not been bought by the 
students, and that “ beggars are not to 
be choosers.” 


This was the back-bréaking straw, 
and two students, Thomas:.S. Cum- 
mings and Frederick S. Agate, drew up 
a vigorous petition, which was ignored, 
and finally organized revolt, meeting in 
the rooms of one Samuel F. B. Morse, 
who is rather better known for his ex- 
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cursions into telegraphy than for his 
achievements in his first vocation. 
Under the leadership of Morse, the 
rebels met as a drawing club in the 
rooms of the Historical Society, draw- 
ing chiefly, it must be admitted, from 
casts borrowed of the hated American 
Academy. 

Attempts at intimidation and recon- 
ciliation were vain, and the old Acad- 
emy wasted gradually away. The 
sketch-club, however, assumed the im- 
posing appellation of “ The National 
Academy of the Arts of Design,” and 
two months after the first meeting 
arose to the dignity of an exhibition. 
This first of the long series, of which 
the exhibition of 1895 was the seven- 
teenth, was an impressive affair. It 
took on a sensational aspect from the 
use of a new illuminant known as gas, 
and six burners dazzled the eyes of vis- 
itors ! 

To give a proper tone of dignity, the 
youngster Academy invited, and for- 
mally received as visitors, the Govern- 
or, the Mayor, the City Council, the 
Judiciary, the faculty of Columbia Col- 
lege, and even with noble condescen- 
sion, the American Academy! In 
spite of all this pomp and the fact that 
the members wore white rosettes, the 
exhibition fell so far short of expenses 
that a tax of $7 per capita was levied. 
But the Academicians were not dis- 
couraged, and the exhibitions have 
continued annually till now. It is to 
be hoped, for the sake of American art, 
that they may never cease. 

Lecturers on anatomy and perspec- 
tive were engaged, and the second ex- 
hibition moved from its little second- 
story room to a spacious apartment 
with a skylight. And it made a neat 
sum of money. The faculty now in- 
cluded Dr. King, Mr. Straw, S. F. B. 
Morse, and a certain Wm. Cullen Bry- 
ant, who lectured on mythology and 
ancient history, knowledge valuable in- 
deed to those old painters who found 
most of their subjects in the formidable 
wants of dead people and ages. 

By 1847 a rival had sprung up, the 
Art Union, whose free exhibitions and 
extensive purchases were sapping the 
patronage of the Academy, which had 
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by this time moved as far north as 
Thirteenth Street, an unlucky place 
and a dreary loft to climb to. Jona- 
than Sturges and other men of wealth 
then volunteered their aid, and floated 
bonds enough to buy several lots on 
Mercer Street, near Broadway, and 
afford a goodly suite of galleries. 
Prosperity smiled again, and before 
long the, property was sold at a profit 
of $68,000, which was used to purchase 
the lot on which the present building 
In 1861 the plan of selling 
fellowships—“ in perpetuity ” for $500 ; 
“for life’ for $100—was adopted, and - 
with this money the present building 
was erected. 

The Academy bought in 1841 the old 
collection of casts, the struggle for 
which had led to its organization. And 
that ended every vestige of its ancient 
rival. In time new jealousies grew up 
as the aging Academy settled down 
into ruts and prejudices, and in 1877 
these culminated in a rival organiza- 
tion, “ The Society of American Art- 
ists,” whose history was discussed last 
month. But there is room for two 
societies. Artists are not so scarce 
now as they were when the old New 
York Academy went. gunning for them. 
The National Academy goes serenely 
on, with increasing prosperity, buying 
up lots with its surplus wealth and 
preparing to move into a still more 
luxurious and spacious building. 

But despite the mistakes human 
beings will make, collectively as well 
as individually, the venerable institu- 
tion is one of the proudest our country 
can boast, and its guidance and in- 
fluence have marked almost every art- 
ist of attainment flourishing here, since 
its foundation. The titles of Nation- 
al Academician (N.A.), and Associate 
(A.N.A.) are not, of course, a strict 
guarantee of phenomenal ability, but 
they are degrees our best artists are 
proud to wear, and our most ambitious 
eagerly aspire to. 

Whatever else may be said of the 
Exhibition of 1895, it must be admitted 
that it included about every school of 
painting imaginable, more than can 


“be said of the Society of American 


Artists, which, though the most recent 
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to cry out against intolerance, exacted 
some obeisance to Impressionism from 
every picture admitted. The Academy 
was by no means wanting in pictures 
of the more circumspect, less blatant 
Impressionists, but the bulk of its 
paintings showed very little influence 
of Manet and Monet. 

One of the strongest works exhibited 
is Henry Mosler’s “The Last Mo- 
ments,” which, as is usual with this 
master, tells a story, and tells it with a 
keen eye for dramatic effects. A hag- 
gard man of advanced age is propped 
- up in a great chair and is gasping out 
his life, while his family turn away (with 
overmuch unanimity) overcome with 
grief. According to the Shakespearian 
canon, Mr. Mosler heightens the tragedy 
with a touch of the ridiculous, in the 
professional absorption of the two phy- 
sicians. It might be wished that the 
little view of sunlit fields seen through 
the window were a bit brighter and 
less vague ; but the face of the many- 
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wrinkled old man is treated with re- 
markable power. 

At the other extreme of the imagina- 
tive school of F.S. Church is William 
H. Beard, who goes in for comics with 
a keen relish, and a vivid fancy. His 
“ Bent Pin,” with its curious humanized 
animals, is perfect of its kind, and there- 
fore better art than most of the lame 
attempts at more serious subjects. 

A most winning and genial portrait- 
study is the pastel “ Waiting,” by J. 
Wells Champney, who has, as_ usual, 
managed to fill his picture with char- 
acter and vivacity. William Thorne’s 
“A Face” also looks winsomely out 
from its dark background. 

James G. Brown’s “ The Gang” isa 
characteristic work of this discoverer 
of the street Arab. In two or three of 
this group he has caught the true imp- 
ishness of these little disciples of Satan ; 
but, as usual, the most of his boys are 
too cherubic for the tough life of the 
gutters. 

Rupert Hughes. 


FIDELIS. 


LAID my heart beneath your feet, my sweet ; 
Those lightsome feet that trod Youth’s flowery ways: 
I only asked that it might give you praise,— 

E’en as a blossom, springing from the sod, 

Flings its pure odors to the morning’s god, 

Nor reckons of its giving—as was meet. 


You passed and left me, and the noon sun beat 
Full fierce and fervent from a brassy sky ; 

Yet still I waited where you passed me by, 
While all the verdure withered, and the land 
Stretched as a desert waste on every hand, 
Pallid and parched, burned with a fever heat. 


But in the silent dark I rushed to greet 

Far footfalls falt’ring on the lonely road, 

Wounded, and fainting ’neath their heavy load. 

So by the rising moon I found you there, 

And washed with tears and wiped with streaming hair, 
And poured my hoarded spikenard o’er your feet. 


Frances Desnoyers Ten Eyck. 
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“W HAVE good news, Alice,” said 
Raymond Lamont. He had led 
her into a quiet corner for the os- 

tensible purpose of eating ice cream. 

“And I have bad news,” was the 


girl’s rejoinder ; “I have been trying ° 


all the afternoon to tell you, but I 
could not bear to—we are going to 
Europe.” 

The young man’s face fell. He was 
a good-looking fellow, tall and slim, 
and not long out of college. Having 
been required to decide what career in 
life he wished to adopt, he had inward- 
ly resolved that the first preliminary 
to success in any line was to become 
engaged to Alice Vernon. He had 
known her since the days of his boy- 
hood, when he had been accustomed 
to spend the long vacations at his 
mother’s old home, being the pet of 
her maiden sister. Every summer he 
had found his little playmate grown 
more lovable and lovely, her bright 
curls brighter, and her blue eyes bluer, 
until at last, although he had taken his 
degree and framed his diploma, he had 
been surprised to see that Alice, too, 
was a child no longer, that she did not 
run to meet him with her face all 
smiles, but stood demurely on her 
father’s veranda, her hair done up ina 
Psyche knot and her eyelids drooping. 

That decided him ; and now these two 
considered themselves engaged. Alice’s 
mother had been dead for many years, 
and her father had seemed to regard 
with unconcern the yearly advent of 
young Lamont, so that Mr. Vernon’s 
flat refusal to receive Raymond as a 
prospective son-in-law fell like a thun- 
der-bolt amid the sparkling sunshine 
of love’s dream. The young pair were 
still allowed to meet, though less fre- 
quently and less informally than be- 
fore, and it was at a neighbor’s lawn- 
party that Alice broke to Raymond 
the news of her father’s decision. 

“He has taken our passages for the 
first of the month,” she added, “and 
he does not know when we shall come 
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home—perhaps, never. I am afraid, 
from his manner, that he will not even 
let me write to you, and oh, Ray, 
what shall we do?” 

She looked up appealingly at. his 
startled face, and then said with a wist- 
ful smile, “ If your news is as good as 
mine is bad, I would like to hear it.” 

“Tt is only a straw, but we are 
drowning, dearest,” was his answer. 
“My mother is coming up from town 
to visit Aunt Ella, and I am sure that 
when she sees and knows you we can 
persuade her to be on our side. Aunt 
thinks so, and she has her reasons. 
She told me yesterday, Alice, that 
mother and your father were engaged 
to be married once. She was only a 
little tot in those days, but she remem- 
bers that they had a quarrel over some 
trifle one afternoon, under the willow- 
tree by the side gate, and that they 
never spoke to each other again.” 

Alice Vernon listened wonderingly. 
It did not seem to her possible that 
her white-haired father and the stern, 
stately lady of whose very picture she 
was half afraid, could ever have been 
young lovers, as she and Raymond 
were. 

“A few days after that,” continued 
Raymond, “Aunt was playing among 
the bushes and she saw her sister, 
Grace—that is mother, you know— 
break off a bit of elder and tie it be- 
tween the pages of a book that be- 
longed to your father, Ernest Vernon, 
Aunt Ella never saw the book again, . 
but she used to hear her sister crying 
in bed at night. All that happened 
forty years ago, Alice, and mother has 
never visited her old home since she 
married, though she has sent me up 
to stay with Aunt Ella every summer 
since father died.” 

“ You think that perhaps she will be 
able to persuade papa,” said Alice, mus- 
ingly. “It is only a straw, dear, as you 
say.” 

She sighed, 
mournful again. 


and her eyes grew 











A week later Mr. Vernon received 
Mrs. Lamont’s invitation to call upon 
her the next afternoon. 

At the appointed hour he and his 
daughter drove up to the old Raymond 
place, and leaving Alice in the carriage 
at the gateway, he sauntered up the 
gravelled path to the house, a stately 
white edifice with fluted columns reach- 
ing to the roof. The front door stood 
open, but he rang the bell with a for- 
mal air, and then glanced round the gar- 
den curiously. He had not been there 
since the days of his early manhood, 
and yet there seemed to be but little 
change, Even the big red peonies 
were nodding to him as they used to 
do, and as he stood reflecting he al- 
most fanced that a graceful girlish fig- 
ure was gliding toward him across the 
sunny lawn. Just then, however, a 
servant came and ushered him into the 
“east drawing-room, and he found him- 
self in the bodily presence of his old- 
time flame. 

Mr. Vernon was a tall, spare man of 
sixty-five, with white hair, kind blue 
eyes, a firm mouth, and a strong, square 
chin. Mrs. Lamont rose as he entered, 
drawing herself up in astately way which 
he remembered, her lace draperies fall- 
ing round her in soft folds and her 
waving gray hair resting lightly on her 
forehead. After a ceremonious ex- 
change of greetings and some studied 
compliments from the gentleman a 
pause ensued. Then the two sat down 
and Mrs. Lamont said slowly : 

“ My son tells me, Mr. Vernon, that 
he loves your daughter. It is a great 
surprise to me; they are so young. 
Still, I desire my son’s happiness be- 
fore all things, and that is why I sent 
for you. I wish you to be perfectly 
frank in stating your opinion of this 
matter.” 

“My opinion,” said the gentleman, 
gravely, “is that this boy and girl are 
very much in earnest, for the time be- 
ing. Indeed, Alice is quite prepared 
to die of a broken heart. But they 
are young, madame, as you say ; their 
hearts are more elastic than they think, 
and in all probability each will survive 
the separation, marry someone else, 
and be happy.” 
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He paused, his hearer made no an- 
swer, and he went on. 

“T have long been both father and 
mother to my motherless child; she is 
all I have on earth, and I cannot give 
her up to anyone. I know your son 
to be an exemplary young man, and 
yet (you told me to be frank, madame) 
I do not—well, in short, I do not wish 
my daughter to marry him, and I shall 
not allow her to do so.” 

Mrs. Lamont’s pride took fire. She 
continued to wave her large fan lan- 
guidly, but the color rose in her face 
and her eyes flashed as she added, in 
measured tones : 

“And I do not wish my Raymond 
to marry your daughter. I shall take 
every means in my power to prevent 
his doing so.” 

“Then we act in sympathy, as such 
old friends should,” said Mr. Vernon. 

Ignoring his remark, she went on : 

“T understand you are going to Eu- 
rope. If you will remain abroad for 
some time and prevent my son’s letters 
reaching your daughter, nothing more 
will be necessary on your part.” She 
rose as she spoke. 

He bowed assent without replying, 
then followed her into the vestibule, 
where he had left his hat and gold- 
headed walking-stick, and out of the 
front door. She stopped for a min- 
ute on the broad veranda, and he was 
making some suggestion as to the 
chances of rain, when two persons 
came up the garden path—Miss Ray- 
mond, Mrs. Lamont’s sister, leading 
an old man and talking to him cheer- 
ily. The widow went toward them, 
her visitor helping her down the steps 
with old-fashioned courtesy. 

“This is Isaac Benton,” explained 
Miss Raymond. “ Do you not remem- 
ber him, Mr. Vernon? The old stage- 
driver? He is rather superannuated, 
very deaf, and nearly ninety years old. 
Speak to him, Grace. I am sure he 
will know you, for he has a wonderful 
memory.” 

The old fellow sat down on the 
steps, took off his hat, stroked his sil- 
very hair, and looked round him dream- 
ily. Miss Raymond was summoned in- 
doors at that moment, and Mr. Vernon 
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undertook the task of rousing the old 
man’s attention. 

“Do you know this lady?” he be- 
gan ; “she is Miss Ella’s sister. When 
you were driving the stage years ago 
she was Miss Grace Raymond. You 
remember Miss Grace, do you not, 
with her dark hair and bright eyes ?” 

Isaac looked hard at the lady before 
he answered, and when. a few details 
had been repeated in his ear, he nodded 
slowly, saying : 

“Indeed, I remember well enough. 
She was tall and rosy and as proud 
as a queen. But that’s a long time 
agone.” 

“Do you remember the two young 
fellows who used to make you let them 
drive your stage down hill?” said Mr. 
Vernon. ‘“ Luke Carter with sandy 
hair, and Ernest Vernon who lived at 
The Cedars ?” 

“Mr. Ernest was the fine young 
man!” said Isaac, rubbing his with- 
ered palms together thoughtfully. 
“Many and many’s the time he’s 
drove my team down hill. He’s old 
now, Mr. Luke; we're all old now. 
But I hain’t forgot, you see. Why, I 
knowed ’twas you, Mr. Luke; just as 
soon as Miss Ella spoke, I knowed 
you.” 

He looked up with an air of triumph, 
and was so evidently delighted with 
his own supposed cleverness that it 
would have been cruel to tell him of 
his mistake. Mr. Vernon therefore 
smiled indulgently, and Mrs. Lamont 
sat down on a rustic seat and thought 
of her youthful days. She was just 
out of range of the old man’s weak 
vision, and was startled by his saying 
suddenly, in a hoarse whisper : 

“Mr. Luke, I never told! Forty 
years or more has passed sence I 
swore to you I wouldn’t tell, and I’ve 
kep’ to it. Awhile agone, folks said 
you was dead, but I knew you’d come 
back some day. What was it but a 
trifle, just a bit of a flower in a book ? 
It was only young folks’ frolic, I take 
it, but I kep’ it secret just the same.” 

“It seems he has imagination as well 
as memory,” said Mr. Vernon, in a low 
tone, but he nodded approvingly, and 
the old man went on, 
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“Miss Grace married a city chap, 
folks said. Ah, Mr. Luke, you was al- 
ways a bit jealous of Mr. Ernest, but 
he didn’t get her, after all. That was 
the only hard feeling ever rose be- 
tween you two lads—you both wanted 
her that bad. She liked Mr. Ernest 
best, everyone knew that! Ah, how 
sweet she looked, and how soft she 
spoke the day she came out at the side 
gate, down by the elder-trees, as I 
drove by! ‘There was no one in the 
stage, and she held up a parcel to me 
in her white hand, and she says, ‘ Give 
it to Mr. Ernest, Isaac, and to no one 
else.” I puts the parcel on the seat, 
behind the apron, and before I gets to 
The Cedars you comes along, Mr. 
Luke. I don’t believe you mind that 
time as well as I do, though you’re not 
near as old as I am. You can’t be 
more’n sixty-six or eight, and what’s 
that? I'll be ninety afore Christmas 
comes, and ten years from that I’ll be 
a hundred. My father was counted 
old, and he was only eighty-eight the 
day he died. Ah, well, we was both 
young the day you climbed up beside 
me to go a piece, and while you was 
a-talkin’ about the roads and the rain, 
your eye fell on that parcel and you 
seed Miss Grace’s writin’, and before 
I knowed what you was a-doin’, you 
offs with the wrapper, opens the book 
that was inside, and turns over the 
pages. I tells you to let it be, ’cause 
it ain’t yourn, but you only laughs, and 
then I sees a bit of elder tied tight 
between the pages, with a slip of pa- 
per fastened to it. ‘Mutual forgive- 
ness,’ you reads on the paper, and then 
you laughs again. We passed another 
team just then, and I had to see to 
my horses, and when I looked at you 
again, you was wrapping up the book 
most careful. ‘No harm done, Ike, 
you says, ‘it’s just as I found it,’ so I 
has nothing to say. 

“Pretty soon you asks me how my 
daughter’s husband is, and about the 
children, and I answers kind of short, 
like. Then you says, ‘ Look here, Ike, 
your son-in-law’s got consumption, but 
he won't die for years yet, and he’ll 
never do a day’s work again, and 
there’s six little children to feed: I 











hope you'll be let keep this stage as 
long as you’re able to hold the lines, 
for you'll find it hard to get another.’ 
I was scared, for I knew your pa was 
the one as had all the say about the 
stage-driving, so when you says, ‘ That 
parcel ain’t been meddled with. You'll 
say so if you’re asked?’ I swears I 
will. Then, Mr. Luke, you gives me a 
quarter and gets off the stage, and at 
the next turn of the road I meets Mr. 
Ernest. He looked solemn and ex- 
pecting-like, and when I give him the 
parcel he pulls off the wrapper in a 
tearing hurry, and opens all the pages. 
‘Is this all? No letter, no message ?’ 
he says ; and I thinks of what you said 
and of Carrie’s chicks depending on 
me, and answers only, ‘ She bid me give 
it to you, sir, and no other.’ And that 
was no lie for me. I kep’ my stage, 
and my promise, too. But dear, dear, 
what a year that was! Poor Carrie 
diéd of a fever, her eldest boy caught 
it—him as drives the stage up at Fair- 
field, twenty miles from here — the 
twins died, Sam himself was as good 
as dead and worse, too, and the baby 
never had a well day all winter, and 
my heart was nigh broke with ’em all. 
Folks said it was all along of the com- 
et, but I dunno, I dunno is 

His words became more and more 
indistinct as he mumbled on, and he 
was rubbing his knees reflectively 
when Miss Raymond returned to his 
side, saying, ‘Come, Isaac, and have 
some nice soup ?” 

The old fellow got up stiffly, fixed 
his failing eyes upon his listeners, and 
without a sign of recognition in his 
face said: “ Good-day to you, sir, and 
lady.” 

At the same time Mrs. Lamont rose 
quickly, and turning away from the 
house, swept her trailing lace over the 
lawn where ‘the tall old elms cast 
slanting shadows. She looked round 
upon the once familiar scene and 
fancied that the by-gone years rolled 
back ; she seemed to see the faces and 
hear the voices that she had known in 
her glad girlhood. The sloping velvet 
lawn, the shady lane, and the broad 
green fields beyond seemed to be sud- 
denly peopled with forms once known 
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and loved, now dead or scattered. 
High in the leafy branches overhead 
the wild birds sang, and with the per- 
fume from the flower-beds around her 
the memory of her earliest love arose. 

Once more she is young, merry, fair, 
and “as proud as a queen,” expecting, 
and ever receiving, the admiring hom- 
age of all about her. Smiling, she 
stands beneath the drooping willow- 
boughs, and a tall, supple youth comes 
bounding over the hedge to join her. 
He goes behind her, fastens a spray of ° 
elder- flower in her dark locks and 
laughs as he whispers, “ This is the 
emblem of mutuabh forgiveness, Grace ; 
we Can use it now to settle in advance 
the quarrels we shall have when we are 
married.” 

She smiles at him over her shoulder 
as she answers lightly, “We do not 
need it, Ernest, for we shall never 
quarrel.” He puts one arm about her, 
clasps the other hand in hers, and lifts 
her slender fingers to his lips. Alas, 
how sweet the flowers are, and how the 
wild birds sing! On that very spot, 
only a few weeks later, the same form 
stands before her, but the eyes, no 
longer speaking tenderness, are gleam- 
ing angrily, and the stern voice says, 
“Have your way, and I'll have mine. 
Good-by, I shall not come back until 
you——” “You will come back when 
you hear from me, and not before!” 
she cries, drawing herself up and 
sweeping past him proudly. “ Not be- 
fore, I promise you that,” he says, and 
they have parted. The birds sing on, 
the soft breeze stirs the willow-boughs, 
the weeks pass by, and at last the 
girl’s proud will gives way, and she 
sends him the elder-flower, the emblem 
of mutual forgiveness. But there is no 
response, she spends her days and 
nights in silent, secret misery, then 
new faces and new scenes are round 
her, a brilliant suitor is accepted, the 
years roll on, and love’s first dream is 
forgotten. 

Now it has all come back again, and 
she is still pondering on the past, when 
she hears behind her—this time in 
reality—the quick light step once so 
familiar, and the same voice whispers 


gently : 
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“T would have come long ago, but 
you told me not to until I heard from 
you. You see, I did not receive your 
first message ; I did not hear from you 
till yesterday. If that sneak, Luke 
Carter : 

She raises her hand entreatingly and 
says, without looking round, “ He has 
been dead for thirty years ; let us for- 
give him. The past is gone, Ernest, 
and cannot be recalled.” 

“But the present is our own,” he 
adds, and then they stand silent, while 
the willow-branches rustle and the twi- 
light falls around. 

They are roused from revery by the 
sound of a closing gate, and looking 
down the terrace to the elder-trees, 
they see Raymond and Alice standing 
hand in hand, and gazing toward them 
anxiously, their young faces saddened 
as they wait to know their doom. 

“Must they, too, part?” asks the 
mother, wistfully, and Ernest Vernon 
answers : . 
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“ Not unless you wish it, Grace.” 

She goes a few steps forward and 
calls her son, 

“Raymond, bring Alice here ?” 

The next minute the girl is standing 
before her with her blue eyes full of 
tears. 

“ My little daughter,” begins the 
widow, smiling ; but before she can say 
more two soft arms are round her 
neck and Alice’s trembling lips are 
pressed against her cheek. Mr. Ver- 
non glances at his child, then turns 
hurriedly, and without speaking grasps 
Raymond’s hand. 

“JT knew mother could talk him 
over,” thinks the young man, in de- 
light. 

The stately widow looks at Alice and 
her face softens. 

“T always wanted a dayghter,” mused 
Mrs. Lamont, laying her hand on the 
girl’s fair hair; “she is a good little 
thing and she has her father’s eyes. 

Lsabel Smithson. 
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MPATIENCE, anxious to do well, 
Like Atalanta, ran 

To gather up the brightest joys 
Along the path of man. 

Meant for a royal gift were they, 
So free was she, and kind, 

But in her eager haste she strewed 
These blessings to the wind. 


But meek-eyed Patience, standing by, 
Put out her fair, white hand, 

And beckoned to a gentle breeze, 
Which came at her command. 

“ Bring me those scattered joys,” she said, 
“ And praise shall be thy meed. 

Life’s precious things may well be kept 
For man’s most urgent need.” 


Helen Kent. 





T is an illustration of the providen- 
tial adaptation of things that oppo- 
site New York and Philadelphia 

there should be such a beautiful stretch 
of sandy beach as that of New Jersey. 
Yet it remained for the present genera- 
tion to appreciate it. 

It is true that our fathers had an 
occasional watering-place, like Long 
Branch, but the more exposed portions 
of the coast were seldom visited. 

To-day, probably not an advantage- 
ous strip of beach from Maine to Flor- 
ida but has been surveyed and laid out 
into streets—at least on paper. And 
that sandy stretch opposite the great 
eastern centres of population might 
almost be mistaken for a single town 
extending from Sandy Hook to Cape 
May, so rapidly is it building up. 

While it is generally admitted that 
the New Jersey coast is unrivalled any- 


attractiveness, it must not be forgotten 
that there are points of it which excel 





where in the world for both extent and. 





Deal Lake and Eighth Avenue. 
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others. The New Jersey mosquito is 
famous, and a summer resort in New 
Jersey without mosquitoes is an anom- 
aly in some minds. But the explana- 
tion is simple. The mosquito cannot 
breed inthe surf. He requires calm in- 
land marshes, and thrives best where a 
rising and falling tide alternately covers 
and leaves bare the salt meadows. 
Wherever the ocean beach has a bay or 
marsh behind or around it, there the 
mosquito will be in evidence. Where 
the hilly ground comes down to the 
ocean waves there are no mosqui- 
toes, 

This is the great advantage possessed 
by Asbury Park—that it is built on hard 
earth which extends back in gradually 
increasing elevations. Thus the soil is 
adapted to produce vegetation, and the 
town is made beautiful with trees and 
other growing things, right down to the 
yellow beach. There are not more than 
six miles of such beach in all New Jer- 
sey. 
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After all, a very little of this great 
world consists of cities. It is only 
when making a journey that many peo- 
ple realize how much there is of green 
fields and waving branches and blue 
skies and silver clouds that are reflect- 
ed in lazy streams and in the glassy in- 
lets of the sea. Ah, the first whiff of 
salt air from off the wholesome inlets of 
the sea! A poet sings of the flutter of 
your nerves— 


** At the sight of a neat little letter, address’d 
In a woman’s handwriting, containing, half- 
guess'd, 
An odor of violets, faint as the spring.” 
But the salt air of the New Jersey 
coast carries you back far beyond the 
adolescent days of courtship. You are 
a child again, barefooted on the beach. 
You pick up shining pebbles and wave- 
carved shells which are more precious 
than the product of the mint. And 
you wonder at the greatness of the 
sea. 
Why do Americans all love the ocean ? 
Is it because their ancestors were sea- 
warriors, Celt and Saxon, Dutch and 
Dane? And is it the wild instinct of the 
North-Sea pirates that urges their chil- 








dren into the surf, as into the arms of 


an alma mater ? 


* 
x x 


The Asbury Park railway station is 
a large and sightly one. It has a plat- 
form three hundred feet long, entirely 
roofed over. Between the station and 
the town there is a plaza occupying 
two large blocks, and terminating in a 
shaded grass plot of another block. All 





Second Avenue from the Beach, 


about this square are business houses of 
brick and stone as well as wood, while 
in the distance lie pretty cottages and 
imposing hotels. 

The number of public and private 
conveyances winding in and out about 
the station is confusing. Fine horses 
these Asbury Park people have, and in- 
telligent drivers, too. Even the hack- 
men show a commendable desire to 
please. They are honest and courteous 
—something not to be expected else- 
where until near the millennium. Per- 


haps echoes of impassioned Methodist 
exhortations reach over Wesley Lake 
from the Ocean Grove camp meetings 
and influence even the horsy part of 
the community. 


ee. 
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Beyond the plaza, trolley cars pass 
and repass in either direction. There 
is an air of movement and excitement 
about the scene that is stimulating. 


* 
* * 


But the one great attraction of As- 
bury Park is the beach. It is about a 
mile away from the station, and there is 
overa mile of it. This gives an idea of 
the size of the town, which is an irregu- 
lar square of about a mile each way, 
lying between the railroad and the 
beach, 

A boulevard, called Ocean Avenue, 
extends the whole length of the beach. 
Back of this thoroughfare rise great ho- 
tels and houses of public amusement. 
The avenue is usually crowded with car- 
riages from which ladies and children 
look out upon the expanse of ocean. 
More numerous than the carriages are 
the bicycles. 

The board walk along the beach is 
the glory of Asbury Park. In places it 
extends out upon piles over the break- 
ing waves, where it is roofed and pro- 
vided with wooden benches. Many a 
tired business man has sat there and 
looked down into the surges till the kind 
hands of Neptune have pulled down the 
temple of Mammon that had been his 
prison. Many a disappointed lover has 
there salted the surf with his tears and 
gone away strengthened for a fresh flir- 
tation. 

At frequent points along the board 
walk are little villages of bathing-houses, 
out of which emerge from time to time 
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blue-clad nymphs and tritons, and into 
which retreat presently dishevelled men 
and women much soused. But there is 
a flush to the cheeks and a brightness 
to the eyes of these bathers which only 
salt water can impart. 


* 
* * 


Here is a bevy of young children, 
their little white skirts trussed up un- 
der their arm-pits and their plump, 
brown limbs naked below their knees. 
They find unending amusement in danc- 
ingin the foam cast up by the breakers. 

A few steps farther from the shore is 
a row of rosy girls in terror of a mythi- 
calundertow. They clutch the life-line 
where the surf is so low that they have 
to stoop in order to splash their waists. 
The wind tosses their loose hair which 
is not even wet. In the excitement of 
the sport they add the music of their 
laughter to the hoarse chant of the 
waters. 

Further out, a bold swimmer parts 
the flood and passes a portly man of 
family with folded arms, afloat on the 
rocking waves, like a merchant-man at 
anchor after a voyage. 

Here is a young man from the coun- 
try with his “ best girl.” How far apart 
they walk as he leads her by the hand 
toward the surf! How boldly he ad- 
vances! How gracefully she shrinks! 
A big wave catches them about the 
waist. She has both his hands in hers. 
Another wave lifts them off their feet. 
See ! she has him around theneck. This 
is a wise young man from the country. 





Railroad Square. 
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The hotel business is the principal 
industry of Asbury Park. There are 
nearly a score of first-class hotels. 
There are nearly two hundred hotels 
which might almost be called: boarding- 
houses. The rates range from $8:a-week 
to$5aday. A large proportion.of the 
year-round inhabitants of ASbury Park 
are in this business: Many who donot 
take boarders rent their houses during 
the season and become boatders them- 
selves temporarily: | - ae 

Monmouth County, in which Asbury 
Park is located, is famous for its mar- 
ket-gardens. It has ranked highest 
among the counties of all the States 
for the value of its products and at no 
time for years has it ranked lower than 
fourth. New York and Philadelphia 
are both good customers, but the great 
summer market is found in the sea- 
side resorts. Besides Long Branch, 
there are Elberon, where Garfield died, 
Seabright, Deal Beach, on one side of 
Asbury Park, and Ocean Grove on the 
other, Avon-by-the-Sea and Belmar, 
at the entrance of Shark River, be- 
sides Spring Lake and Sea Girt. Of 
these the best customer is Asbury 
Park, and that is the reason it is pos- 
sible to eat vegetables at dinner that 
were growing in some market-garden 
the same morning. 


* 
* * 


Wesley Lake, which bounds Asbury 
Park on the south, is usually crowded 
with row-boats. It is spanned by two 
foot-bridges. The opposite shore is 
dotted with beautiful summer- homes 
of Methodists from every section of 
the Union, above which rises the great 
roof of the Ocean Grove Auditorium. 

Deal Lake is larger. It separates 
Asbury Park from Deal Beach. It, 
too, is full of row-boats and sail-boats, 
and it also boasts several electric pas- 
senger launches. Far back in the 
woods along the shore of this lake, but 
not within the town’s limits, are James 
J. Corbett’s training quarters, 

A gentleman conversing with a lady 
in England happened to mention As- 
bury Park. 

“Asbury Park,” she murmured. “I 
have heard of that place. Is not that 
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the residence of the champion prize- 
fighter of the world ?” 

Thus the chaste city by the sea is 
made known to the nations of Europe 
as the abode of the prince of boxers. 


* 
* * 


The oldest streets in Asbury Park 
are 75 and 80 feet wide, but in the newer 
sections, where the more attractive cot- 
tages are, the streets are 100 feet wide. 
Those streets which run at right an- 
gles to the ocean, broaden out as they 
approach the beach to a width of 200 
feet, in order to give a better view of 
the blue expanse. The pavements are 
a mixture of clay and gravel, found not 
very far away. It hardens in the sun 
and is more satisfactory than maca- 
dam. 

The Post-Office is one of the finest 
buildings in the place. It is of rough 
granite, and has been generously fur- 
nished by Uncle Sam. There is an 
opera-house in the town, and several 
public halls. All the denominations of 
Christians are represented in Asbury 
Park, which probably has more beauti- 
ful churches than any other town of 
the same winter population. The As- 
bury Park Auditorium, near the beach, 
is a favorite resort of revivalists Sun- 
day evenings. There are also Educa- 
tional Hall, one of the Centennial build- 
ings in Philadelphia, and Library Hall, 
opposite Library Square. Asbury Park 
has several daily papers. Zhe Daily 
Press ranks with city journals in ap- 
pearance and patronage, and is issued 
from a printing-office which employs 
upward of one hundred hands. 


* 
.* 

The kind of people found at Asbury 
Park is well described as the great mid- 
dle class of America. The very rich oc- 
casionally go there. ‘Titled travellers 
from abroad are said to make a point 
of watching the procession along the 
board walk in order to study American 
types. And certainly Americans have 
no reason to be ashamed of the types 
found there. The faces of the young 
women are pureand noble. Their eyes 
look into yours witha frankness that is 
as far from boldness as it is from pru- 
dery. 
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But the town was built up and still 
derives its profits from the great mid- 
dle class, the men with salaries of from 
$2,000 to $6,000 a year and the men who 
have small businesses of their own. 
These persons know a good thing when 
they see it and they do not propose to 
pay a fancy price for it’ either. They 
feel entirely at home at Asbury Park. 
Anybody is welcome there who is dis- 
posed to be comfortable and to let other 
people be comfortable. 


* 
* * 


The most noteworthy thing about As- 
bury Park is its general morality and 
good order. There are no bar-rooms 
and no corner loafers. No lady is ever 
insulted there, and it is the habit for 
young women to go about unattended 
as late as 1o o’clock in the evening. 
For this reason itis a favorite place for 
business men to leave their families dur- 
ing the summer when they are unable 
themselves to take a long vacation. 
They run down to the beach for a Sun- 
day rest once a week, and at the end 
of the season the general health of the 
family is perfect. 


* 
* * 


One means of introducing the place 
to new people is to have conventions of 
large societies held there, which is fre- 
quentlydone. Asbury Park is the sum- 
mer head-quarters for some of the great 
denominational boards. Every known 
order of fraternal and benefit society 
has a meeting - place there with local 
members. 

The winter population of Asbury 
Park is only about five thousand. In 
summer it sometimes reaches seventy 
thousand. 

Senator James A. Bradley is the lar- 
gest property owner in Asbury Park. 
He begins to spend $1,000 a week in the 
spring for improving his holdings— 
much of this goes toward repairing the 
board walk along the beach which is his 
own private property. He gets no re- 
turn for this outlay until the renting of 
bathing suits and the buying of lots be- 
gins in the summer. He hires men to 
repair the pavilions, and when the sea 
begins to eat away the beach he fights 
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the waves by constructing jetties of 
piling. 

Mr. Bradley was the original pur- 
chaser of the land on which Asbury 
Park stands. It was atangle of woods 
and underbrush in 1870 when the pur- 
chase was made. He established the 
rules that buyers of lots should promise 
to build on them and that in case any 
lot owner should sell liquor on his 
premises, the property should revert to 
Mr. Bradley. 


* 
* * 


In 1880 great opposition was pro- 
voked against certain health regula- 
tions inaugurated by the founder. Mr. 
Bradley appointed a health officer and 
employed two or three canvassers to 
make a house-to-house inspection, and 
to enter in books in the health office 
the rating of every building in the 
place. Mr. Bradley spent $5,000 in 
this way before the townspeople came 
to the conclusion that he was right 
and voted a couple of thousand dollars 
a year to the work. The result is that 
to-day you may get the record and rat- 
ing of any house in town by inquiring 
at the health office. 

Asbury Park to-day may well be 
proud of its sanitary condition, It has 
a public water-supply, obtained by arte- 
sian wells. It has a good sewer sys- 
tem, with which almost every house is 
connected. The sewer extends far out 
into the ocean, under the fishing pier, 
and is flushed with the ebb tide. 

* 
a 

Mr. Bradley is fond of broad streets. 

“ There will never be another resort 
along the New Jersey coast with streets 
as wide as those of Asbury Park,” he 
said to the writer recently. ‘“ The 
towns are all laid out, and I have seen 
the plans of them.” 

Mr. Bradley owns a wooded tract 
back of the town, which he is improv- 
ing. He has just built a stable there. 

“Do you see that sign on the build- 
ing,” he asked, “‘ Equus Hall’? Do 
you know what that means? Well, I 
don’t want to injure the neighborhood 
by building a permanent stable. So I 
have built a public hall, and am using 
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it temporarily as a stable. I asked 
somebody what the Latin name for 
horse was, and that is what I named 
my hall.” 

Mr. Bradley’s peculiar genius for 
utilizing everything that comes his 
way is shown in the lions’ cages be- 
longing to Daniel Boone’s circus, 
which he bought for a song, and has 
given to the children for play-houses 
on the beach. 

In the grove back of the town was a 
grand old tree-trunk, which the work- 
men employed by Mr. Bradley were 
beginning to chop down. He stopped 
them, and prepared this inscription, 
which the old trunk will hereafter 
wear : 


“‘In the year sixteen hundred, this tree was 
no larger than your finger. It grew and flour- 
ished until eighteen hundred. Then the tooth 
of time began to gnaw out its life. Since its 
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life went out, it has withstood fire, and finally 
the woodman’s axe was laid at its base, but an 
enthusiast said, ‘ Woodman, spare that tree.’ 

“*It is a monument of a past age, and when 
General Washington crossed the Delaware it was 
in its prime. 

‘*The march of improvement reached this 
block in June, 1895, and, lonely and sad, this 
monument crumbles, the last of the trees that 
grew in the seventeenth century.” 


“You see,” continued Mr. Bradley, 
“when people come down here, they 
have nothing to do, and such little 
things as this entertain them. © The 
children will see that inscription, and 
will want to know all about it. You 
must know how to entertain people if 
you are going to succeed in establish- 
ing a summer resort. For that reason 
the very first building you want to have 
in a new town is a hall.” 

Mr. Bradley is both entertaining and 
wise. G. M. Simonson. 





Kingsley Street. 
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SSACHER INSKIP was a-settin’ on 
the shady side of the house, drest up 
in a clean, cool, starched an’ ironed 

Sunday shirt, that his wife had sweated 
and toiled over the afternoon before, 
jest to git it to please him. Issacher 
didn’t like to have wrinkles in his shirt, 
nor rust spots, nor nothin’ to disturb his 
equanimity on the Sabbath day. It is 
the day the Lord had made for rest, an’ 
hallowed it; an’ Issacher liked to hal- 
low it, accordin’ to the commandments. 

He liked to have the boys git up 

early an’ do the heft of the milkin’ an’ 
other chores about the barn, so’s’t he 
could rest his weary bones thorough. 
He liked to have hisclean Sunday clothes 
all laid out to hand an’ the buttons on 
an’ the button-holes not too hard or too 
easy, so’s’t they wouldn’t hurt his fin- 
ger-nails, which he allers cut on Sunday, 
- an’ so’s’t they wouldn’t fly undone as 
soon as he’d got the pesky thing to 
rights. ‘Then he liked to have a good, 
appetizin’ breakfast, somethin’ a leetle 
extra above the salt pork, milk gravy, 
mashed potatoes, an’ bread of the every- 
day breakfast, with his coffee a leetle 
stronger, an’ a clean tablecloth. 


As soon as breakfast was over, he. 


started the oldest boys out to finish up 
what leetle odd jobs were left around the 
barn, an’ to git the harness on the hosses 
an’ hitch ’em too, whilst he read a Psalm, 
an’ held family prayers. This was so’s’t 
not to have any hurry on his part about 
gittin’ ready to start early for church. 
Hurry wa’n’t hallowin’. It spoiled the 
temper. So he liked to have plenty of 
time to comb an’ brush his hair an’ 
beard, an’ git on his Sunday boots, 
which fitted a leetle tight—he mostly 
went round in his stockin’-feet until 
after breakfast Sunday mornin’. 

Of course it put Mis’ Inskip into some- 
thin’ of a flutter to git the house rid up 
an’ the children ready. She couldn’t do 
nothin’ about clearin’ up the table nor 
gittin’ the dishes out of the way nor the 
children’s hair combed, while prayers 
was a-goin’on. An’ she had to hurry like 
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arace-horse. But Issacher, ne hallowed 
the Sabbath day, jest every way he 
could, as fur as his side of the business 
was consarned. An’, pursuantly, he wor- 
rited Mis’ Inskip "bout bein’ so slow 
gittin’ ready, an’ I can’t say that was so 
very hallowin’ on her part. But she 
ginerally managed to be not more’n five 
minutes late, for it riled Issacher terri- 
ble to be drivin’ into the shed jest about 
the time the second bell quit ringin’, an’ 
then to have all the Inskips a-trampin’ 
up the aisle—an’ there was a powerful 
drove of ’em when they was got to- 
gether—interruptin’ the services. 

When Issacher came home from meet- 
in’, if there was one thing more’n an- 
other that he sot store on, ona Sunday, 
it was to havea royal good dinner. The 
table must fairly groan under its weight 
of good things, on Sunday, at the Ins- 
kip house. Week-days he hadn’t time 
to sit an’ eat an’ eat an’ eat, an’ so much 
of the boys’ time couldn’t be spared. But 
on Sunday, law me! if he didn’t enjoy 
his eatin’ at dinner, then I reckon no 
man that had ever lived did. 

Of course, it put Mis’ Inskip into a 
considerable of a splutteration to git 
sech a dinner ready, an’ have everythin’ 
nice an’ crisp an’ brown an’ warm, inside 
of an hour after she alighted from the 
kerridge. But though she was a leetle 
woman, she was as spry as a rabbit, an’ 
she ginerally managed to please Is- 
sacher ; though I must ‘low it wa’n’t a 
very hallowin’ job to her to be stewin’ 
herself on a hot Sunday afternoon over 
a broilin’ kitchen fire, whilst Issacher 
was a-sittin’ on the porch, on the cool 
side of ‘the house, with his carpet slip- 
pers on his feet, and his snowy shirt- 
sleeves turned up to his elbows, a-read- 
in’ in Zhe Church Illuminator, or some 
good religious literature, on the subject 
of rememberin’ the Sabbath day to keep 
it holy. I tell you Issacher was in a 
powerful hallowed state of mind, espe- 
cially when his mouth got to waterin’ 
as he heard the dishes a-rattlin’ on the 
table, an’ knowed that Mis’ Inskip an’ 
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the girls was a-flyin’ around their level 
best to git up a good-smellin’ an’ tas- 
tin’ dinner. And land sakes! sech 
dinners as Mis’ Inskip did git up ofa 
Sunday ! 

Aunt Belinda Hopkins was every bit 
as clost a Bible reader an’ as good a 
Christian as Issacher Inskip dared to 
be. Mis’ Inskip didn’t lay much claim 
to bein’ either. With the children an’ 
the washin’ an’ the mendin’ an’ the Sun- 
day dinner, I ‘low she didn’t have time 
to set up very much fora saint. But 
Aunt Belinda was a childless widder 
with some money laid by, an’ not much 
to do except to visit around amongst 
the relations. She was mighty handy 
in the house, an’ kinder cheery-like in 
her ways, although dretful independ- 
ent; so she was ginerally welcome 
wherever she went. 

By an’ by, it came her turn to visit 
down to Issacher’s. She ’peared to be 
mighty thankful for favors received, an’ 
anxious to know how she could help 
around the house, an’ not the least bit 
uppish over havin’ some money out at 
interest. For the first week or ten days 
she didn’t ’pear to care to let anybody 
know she had any opinions of her own. 
She jest lent a hand whenever she could 
an’ looked on an’ asked questions as 
though she was tryin’ rightly to git the 
run of things, so’s’t be of more use an’ 
pay her way as fur as possible. 

She did look rale commiseratin’ the 
first Sunday mornin’, when they got 
home from church an’ Mary Ann—that’s 
Mis’ Inskip—hardly tuck time to lay her 
bunnit an’ wraps on the bed an’ git a 
big gingham apron on over her Sunday 
gown, before she rolled up her sleeves 
an’ pitched into cookin’ the dinner. Be- 
linda stood by in the kitchen ready to 
lend a hand, but lookin’ mighty oncom- 
fortable, either because the kitchen was 
so hot an’ close to her, or else because 
Mary Ann looked flustrated an’ over- 
heat from flyin’ around, so’s not to keep 
Issacher waitin’ too long out on the cool 
porch where he was hallowin’ the Sab- 
bath day. 

Aunt Belinda never said a word out 
loud, but I’low she must have done a 
powerful sight of thinkin’ an’ some mut- 
terin’ to herself ; an’ anybody that was 
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a-listenin’ clost might have caught 
some sech words as: “Worse than 
heathen idolatry,” “ A burnin’ shame,” 
“ Put a stop to it,” etc. But whatever 
she meant, it didn’t take no effect on 
her own mind, nor anyone else’s, ‘til 
toward the last of the week. 

Saturday mornin’, when the butcher’s 
wagon drove past Issacher Inskip’s, jest 
as they were settin’ down to the break- 
fast-table, she got up an’ waved her 
apron through the door for the man to 
stop. Issacher looked powerful sur- 
prised, an’ Mis’ Inskip liked to a-faint- 
ed, ’til she thought that mebbe Aunt 
Belinda was tired of their salt-pork fare 
an’ was goin’ to order a bit of meat for 
herself, which she had a perfect right to 
do, bein’s she had the money to pay for 
it. Issacher must have thought the 
same thing, too, for he never said a 
word back when Aunt Belinda give one 
of the boys a tin pan an’ told him to 
hustle out there an’ git five pounds of 
boilin’ meat. 

Nobody wa’n’t put out when bowls of 
nice hot beef broth were handed around 
at dinner, an’ Issacher even grunted out 
a sort of a thank-you, which he might 
have meant for Aunt Belinda to pick up 
an’ pocket, or which might have been 
for anybody else who had courage enuff 
to appropriate it. But Aunt Belinda, 
she never let on ’til toward the middle 
of the afternoon. 

There’d been a big lot of potatoes 
boiled with the meat—Mary Ann mak- 
in’ no objections to Aunt Belinda havin’ 
her own way, but ’lowin’ in her mind 
that she must have a powerful appetite 
for b’iled meat an’ potatoes, if she ex- 
pected to make way with all them be- 
fore they sp’iled, or else she must be 
intendin’ to provision the hull family 
while things lasted. Along inthe mid- 
dle of the afternoon, as I was sayin’, af- 
ter the potatoes had nicely cooled an’ 
the beef likewise, Aunt Belinda came 
into the pantry with her sleeves rolled 
up, a-sayin’ to herself : “ Now things is 
ready an’ I'll go for that job of hallow- 
in’ hash-makin’.” 

She got out the meat-board an’ cut 
the b’iled meat into bits, an’ the pota- 
toes likewise into slices. Then she 
dumped them into the choppin’-bow] an’ 
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tuck the knife an’ went to work for dear 
life. It made a right good-sized mess, 
when the two was chopped fine enuff 
an’ mixed together an’ salted an’ pep- 
pered, an’ Aunt Belinda stopped as 
though her arm was nigh about tuck- 
ered out. ‘“ There !” she said to her- 
self, after she tuck the bowlful of hash 
down into the cellar to keep it nice 
an’ cool; “there’s enuff for two good 
meals, an’ I reckon it’ll do more toward 
hallowin’ the Sabbath day than all the 
readin’ of Scriptures an’ prayin’ that’s 
been done in this house for years an’ 
years.” 

Mis’ Inskip opened her eyes wide, but 
she didn’t say nothin’. 

Next mornin’, in place of the ham-an’- 
aigs or salt-pork week-day breakfast, 
there was a plate of leetle brown cakes 
abaout the size of muffins, which proved 
to be prime appetizin’ to Issacher an’ 
the boys. It was some of Aunt Belinda’s 
hash, rolled in the yolk of an aig an’ 
fried crisp an’ brown. 

“ Now,” says Aunt Belinda, as soon 
as Issacher shoved back from the table, 
“it’s fifteen minutes earlier than the 
regular time, this mornin’, an’ the boys 
can jest as well stay an’ take part in 
the family worship; it won’t hurt ’em. 
An’, Issacher, suppose you read how 
the Lord told the Israelites to hallow 
the Sabbath day.” 

Issacher looked up dumfounded ; 
first at the clock, an’ then at Aunt 
Belinda. 

“You needn’t never to mind that,” 
says she, “I turned the hands forward, 
so there’d be plenty of time.” 

Issacher growled a little in the lower 
part of his throat, but he couldn’t say 
nothin’ agin the boys stayin’; an’ as 
Aunt Belinda had opened the Bible at 
the place she wanted, an’ handed it to 
him, he couldn’t be so ill-mannered as 
to turn the leaves back. An’ he jest 
went ahead an’ read about how careful 
the Lord directed his people to be in 
hallowin’ the Sabbath day, concludin’ 
with the words: “ Male and female, 
commanded he them.” His thoughts 
havin’ been turned in that direction, it 
was nacheral that his prayer should 
sort of follow. An’ it did. 

“Now,” says Aunt Belinda, as they 
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riz from prayer, “ we’re goin’ to try an’ 
answer that prayer ourselves to-day, 
on both sides of this house, male and 
female. Mary Ann will have an even 
start now, about gittin’ herself an’ the 
girls ready, ‘cause the team ain't 
hitched an’ she ain’t nothin’ to do be- 
forehand on the dinner. It said ‘ male 
an’ female,’ didn’t it, in the Scripture 
readin’ this mornin’? Well, the female 
side of this house is goin’ to have a 
chance to hallow the day, as well as 
the male.” 

Mis’ Inskip didn’t keep the team 
waitin’ five minutes that mornin’, nor 
half a minute ; an’ her face wa’n’t as 
red as a turkey-gobbler’s comb, from 
flyin’ around an’ tryin’ to git every- 
thin’ ready in half the time Issacher 
‘lowed himself. When she went into 
the pantry to git the chickens ready to 
cook for dinner an’ to give orders to 
the girls about the vegetables an’ cus- 
tards’ an’ things that was to go with 
"em, there sat Aunt Belinda’s bowl of 
hash an’ nothin’ else. “ Molly!” she 
exclaimed, “‘ where in the world be 
them chickens ?”’ 

“Why, ma,” Molly began to explain, 
but jest then Aunt Belinda quietly 
said: “There ain’t none, Mary Ann. 
I jest nacherally countermanded your 
order when you sent the girls to kill 
"em an’ dress ’em. There ain’t goin’ 
to be no fried chicken to-day, nor no 
hot rolls, nor no custard, nor no stewed 
tomatoes, nor no mashed potatoes with 
butter over them. So you an’ the girls 
can jest go an’ git yourselves ready for 
church. ‘ Male an’ female, commanded 
He them.’”’ 

Poor Mis’ Inskip nearly tuck a fit of 
hystericks at the idee of goin’ off to 
church without gittin’ at least a half 
dozen appetizin’ dishes under way for 
Issacher’s dinner. But Aunt Belinda 
jest sot her foot down an’ put the fin- 
ishin’ touch to the look of surprise on 
Mis’ Inskip’s face by sayin’: “ We’re 
goin’ to have that there bowl of hash 
for dinner, nice an’ warm an’ appetizin’, 
with bread an’ butter, an’ a cup of tea. 
That’s all there’s goin’ to be. We’re 
goin’ to hallow the Sabbath day, male 
and female; an’ that’s what I made 
that there bowl of hash for.” 
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She said this so positive an’ com- 
mandin’ th .t Mis’ Inskip couldn’t en- 
treat nor refuse; an’ so, as I was 
a-sayin’, she an’ the girls an’ Aunt Be- 
linda was ready an’ a-waitin’, with their 
mitts on an’ their parasols raised, when 
the boys drove up with the wagon. 

When they come home from church, 
it wan’t more’n than ten minutes’ 
work gittin’ the dinner ready. Mis’ 
Inskip had some qualms of con- 
science. She hadn’t been altogether 
peaceful an’ easy in her mind durin’ 
the preachin’ that mornin’; for her 
thoughts would wander to that there 
bowl of hash, an’ she trembled as she 
anticipated Issacher’s reception of it. 

Isaacher himself sot out on the porch, 
on the cool side of the house, readin’ 
The Church Illuminator unsuspicious. 
Mebbe he did raise his nose an’ sniff as 
though he missed the appetizin’ odor 
of fried chicken an stewed parsnips, 
but still he didn’t suspect nothin’ ’til 
they gathered arcund the table, his 
mouth waterin’ for the good things 
that was goin’ to be spread out, when 
lo! all that was revealed to his won- 
derin’ gaze, as he cast it over the table, 
was a bowl of hash, a plate of bread, 
another of butter, an’ teacups an’ sau- 
cers. 

“ What’s this?” he demanded. 

“This is hallowin’ the Sabbath day, 
‘male and female, commanded He 
them,’” replied Aunt Belinda, calmly, 
ignorin’ the fact that Issacher’s indig- 
nant inquiry had been addressed to 
Mary Ann. 

“It is no time for frivolous an’ pro- 
fane use of the word of God,” reproved 
Isaacher ina stern tone. “I referred 
to this,” an’ he p’inted his finger in a 
dramatic way toward the offendin’ dish, 
while his eyes roved vainly to the right 
an’ to the left, as though hopeful that 
they might still alight upon a savory 
platter of fried chicken, which had in 
some mysterious way been concealed 
from his gaze. 

“T’ve been a member of church in 
good standin’ about twenty years long- 
er than you have, Issacher Inskip,” 
replied Aunt Belinda, with unmoved 
dignity, “ an’ a teacher in the Sunday- 
school for over forty ; an’ no one, not 
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even Elder Bugbee himself, would de- 
ny that I have a godly reverence for 
the word of God. An’ what I say, I 
say understandingly ; an’ this here,” 
a-p’intin’ her finger in the same direc- 
tion in which Issacher’s was still ex- 
tended, “is a bowl of hash that is goin’ 
to help this house hallow the Sabbath 
day, ‘ male an’ female,’ as He command- 
ed them, accordin’ to the Scripture les- 
son that was read this mornin’. If you 
don’t take kindly to your Aunt Be- 
linda’s ways of carryin’ out the Script- 
ure, Issacher Inskip, you needn’t to be 
worrited by her nor them. You can go 
back to the hallowin’ of the Sabbath 
day by the males alone, whilst the fe- 
males is unhallowin’ it to make a feast 
of good things for the appetites of the 
males. But I made up my mind that, 
for once, the Sabbath day should be 
hallowed in this house by male an’ fe- 
male ; an’ so itis. It’s done, an’ can’t 
be helped, an’ you might as well take it 
pleasantly an’ not show any sinful tem- 
per over it.”” An’ Aunt Belinda passed 
up her plate to be helped to hash. 
Her example was quickly followed by 
the hungry Inskips, so that by the time 
Issacher was done a-helpin’ the rest, 
his mouth had begun to water for the 
hash, too; rememberin’ how good it 
had tasted at breakfast. An’ he helped 
himself liberally, an’ eat of it. 

After dinner he tuck his usual nap, 
while Mis’ Inskip an’ the girls rid up 
the table in about one-third the time it 
usually took. When he came in from 
milkin’ that evenin’, he had evidently 
been reasonin’ with himself an’ en- 
deavorin’ to adjust himself to the new 
order of things, at least for the pres- 
ent. There was a sort of sneakin’ 
smile upon his face as he called out, 
after sittin’ down the milk-pail an’ 
washin’ his hands: “Now, if you’ve 
got any more of that there hash, trot 
it out an’ we'll finish it up for lunch be- 
fore we go to bed.” 

“Ma,” he said, next Saturday morn- 
in’, as the butcher’s horn was heard, 
“hadn’t you better send out an’ stop 
that there man an’ git some more hal- 
lowin’ hash for to-morrow ?” 

And that sot the custom with the 
Inskips. When it wa’n’t hash, it was 
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baked pork an’ beans, or warmed-up 
meat-pie, or somethin’ which could be 
prepared in sufficient quantity on Sat- 
urday, an’ rendered palatable by puttin’ 
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it upon the stove for a few minits; 
an’ the Sabbath day was hallowed, male 
an’ female, after Aunt Belinda took her 
departure. 

J. F. Cowan. 
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- O man of fashion,” wrote Lord 


Chesterfield, “ever has re- 
course to proverbs and vul- 
gar aphorisms.” But what has its 
roots in human nature cannot be 
banned by fashion. Man, beneath his 
raiment of conventionality, the chang- 
ing fashion of the hour, is substantially 
the same as heretofore; and proverbs 
still hold their place in speech and 
their influence over action and morals. 
The origin of proverbs would seem 
to be twofold: deliberate and spon- 
taneous. Before the period of print- 
ing, writers, depending largely on the 
oral transmission of their ideas, adopt- 
ed a simplicity and terseness which 
might arrest attention and assist rec- 
ollection. Such are the proverbs of 
Solomon and of the Seven Wise Men 
of Greece, who strove to enshrine the 
fullest wisdom in the briefest form: of 
which the well-known “ Not too much” 
and “Know thyself”’ are examples. 
While these are applicable to morals 
and involve the highest lessons, they 
are serviceable as well in the homeliest 
affairs of life. Good King Alfred, 
eager that the light of his oft-quoted, 
if legendary, student-candle might 
reach the dark places of his kingdom, 
put his wisdom into such forms as 
these : 

“The right nobility is in the mind, 
not in the flesh.” 

“ Power is never good unless he be 
good that has it; and that is the good 
of the man, not of the power.” 

At the Revival of Learning, Erasmus, 
recognizing the value of these nuggets, 
collected some three thousand, drawn 
from various countries and periods. 

Lord Bacon, though a master of sus- 
tained and impressive diction, delight- 
ed to throw his thoughts into the cru- 
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cible, that in the fusion all alloy might 
be removed. 

“He that hath wife and children 
hath given hostages to Fortune; for 
they are impediments to great enter- 
prises, either of virtue or mischief.” 

“Virtue is like a rich stone—best 
plain set.” 

“They are happy whose natures sort 
with their vocations.” 

“A man’s nature runs either to herb 
or weeds.” 

“A crowd is not company: and 
faces are but a gallery of pictures: 
and talk but a tinkling cymbal, where 
there is no love.” 

These brilliant gems of thought have 
secured to his essays a chain of readers, 
and proved the correctness of his own 
prophecy, that they would live as long 
as “books last ; for that, as it seems, 
they come home to men’s businesse and 
bosomes.” At once the cause and ef- 
fect of proverbs. 

In the “spacious times of great 
Elizabeth,” when men’s wits were like 
polished knife-blades, thoroughly prac- 
tical and eminently bright, proverbs 
were very popular ; and it was charac- 
teristic of the exuberance of the age 
that their use should become extrava- 
gant ; and we read that they were 
written on walls, tapestries, and domes- 
tic utensils : and were even “conn’d 
out of goldsmiths’ rings.” In Robert 
Greene’s Groat’s worth of wit, the 
usurer has his philosophy of life “tu 
tibi cura” (compare “each for him- 
self and the devil take the hinder- 
most”); while the husband, as he fin- 
ished his pasty, read upon his trencher 
“The calmest husbands make the 
stormiest wives.” The proverbs that 
we owe to Shakespeare are too well 
known to need recital : and justify the 
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criticism of the man who heard “ Ham- 
let” for the first time, “ That it was 
nothing but quotations.” But he could 
also quote a proverb with effect, as 
when Lady Macbeth taunts her hus- 
band with “Letting I dare not wait 
upon I would,” like the poor cat in the 
adage :” referring to the proverb that 
the cat likes fish, but fears the water ; 
no illustration from the lips of a house- 
wife could better express the timidity 
of her husband. And it is not only his 
Justice who is “full of wise saws and 
modern instances ;” the humor of his 
clowns abounds with them, sometimes 
with pleasant confusion, as in the case 
of the puzzled servant in “ Romeo and 
Juliet :” “It is written—that the shoe- 
maker should meddle with his yard, and 
the tailor with his last ; the fisher with 
his pencil, and the painter with his nets.” 

In the days of James I. and Charles I. 
the stock of proverbs was increased 
with additions from the Spanish ; and 
in Charles the Second’s reign with 
French ones : both importations being 
significant of the politics of the time. 

But the cultivation of these exotics 
became a mere affectation, that was 
followed by a reaction which prompted 
the sweeping dictum of Lord Chester- 
field. Yet, even as he wrote, people 
were enjoying the recent epigrams of 
Pope, which have passed into proverbs 
that are still household words to thou- 
sands who have never read the poems 
that contain them. Even further, the 
brilliant nobleman himself penned many 
a sparkling epigram. For example, 
“He who wants advice most, likes it 
least,” and still more inconsistently, 
whether consciously or unconsciously, 
often quotes proverbs, as “He makes 
the satire who applies it,” qui capit ille 
facit (Letter cvii.) and “ whatever is 
worth doing at all, is worth doing 
well” (Letter cviii.). 

Shrewdly appreciating the value of 
proverbs, Benjamin Franklin filled his 
almanac with them, and himself relates 
that “they were reprinted in Great 
Britain in a large sheet of paper and 
stuck up in houses; and were twice 
translated in France, and distributed 
among their poorer parishioners.” 

But proverbs have also a spontane- 
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ous genesis : bursting impromptu from 
the lips of some ready-tongued speak- 
er, like Minerva full-armed from the 
brain of Jupiter, the thought has long 
lain in the minds of many, the word was 
needed to incarnate it and give it power. 

Spolia victoribus has an old, if not 
particularly respectable, pedigree: it 
was regenerated as it were, brought up 
to date, at that Chicago Convention, 
when the Texan, Webster Flannagan, 
flung out his “ What are we here for?” 
It fitted the times and the people : and 
with its cynically candid answer, “ For 
what there is in it,” has passed into a 
proverb. 

Undoubtedly the proverb pure and 
simple, as distinguished from what 
may more properly be called “ catch- 
words,” does not influence our lives so 
much as formerly. The optimist will 
say that with extended education we 
do more thinking for ourselves ; the 
pessimist, that we are breaking loose 
from all restraints, and have thrown 
proverbs overboard with the rest of 
the lumber. But, whatever the reason, 
it certainly would be hard to find, ex- 
cept in remote country districts, mod- 
ern counterparts of Aunts Glegg and 
Pullet: drawn faithfully from life by 
George Eliot, “whose whole duty of 
man” is as methodically arranged as the 
sheets in their linen press. Their well- 
ordered and hopelessly narrow views 
are the result of lives nursed, weaned, 
and nourished on proverbs. Such folks 
are incapable of an original act of 
thinking: and are ready with a cut- 
and-dried specific for every circum- 
stance of life: “with a hoard of petty 
maxims preaching down a daughter’s 
heart.” 

But they represent the abuse of 
proverbs, and serve to illustrate the 
“Not too much” quoted above. It is 
with proverbs, as with all else in this 
old world, so long as they contain a 
portion of the deep central truth of 
things, and are in sympathy with the 
heart-beats of humanity, they will con- 
tinue : adapting and re-adapting them- 
selves to changed conditions, but living 
on as perennial witness to the ‘sub- 
stantial oneness of mankind. 

Charles Caffin. 











A CHAT WITH MY FRIENDS. 


By ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 


OT long ago a lady wearing a 

magnificent cape of Persian lamb, 

spoke with deep feeling to a 
bevy of women on the cruelty of bird 
and wing decorations for hats. 

“ Thousands of birds are slaughtered 
every year,” she said, “to gratify the 
vain caprices of thoughtless women. 
As the plumage of some birds is more 
beautiful while they are brooding their 
young, mother-birds are slain by the 
scores, and the infant birds are left to 
starve. Many of the beautiful and 
costly aigrettes which decorate your 
hats and bonnets, my dear ladies, are 
pulled from the breasts of living birds 
at the cost of fearful suffering to them. 
I feel I cannot say too much on this 
subject, and I have resolved to devote 
my life to this reform.” 

Every word this excellent lady said 
was truth, and her purpose was a 
worthy one. But it was most inconsis- 
tent for her to wear a Persian lamb 
garment ; for this material is obtained 
by killing the mother sheep shortly 
before the expected birth of her young, 
and in this manner securing the pecul- 
iarly delicate wool of the unborn 
lamb. 

Then again the lady wore kid gloves. 
Hundreds and thousands of these ani- 
mals are bred only to be slain for the 
purpose of decorating the hands of 
women and men. While kid gloves 
and shoes are useful and ornamental, 
we could cover our extremities with 
material obtained in a less cruel man- 
ner if we were consistent in our ideas 
of mercy to animals. 

Women whose eyes filled with tears 
at the sight of a bird on a bonnet, sat 
down to dinner shortly afterward and 
ate quail on toast with evident relish. 
What hundreds of desolate young 
quail must be left to pine and die alone, 
while their mothers are served on 
toast to gratify whimsical appetites ! 
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As a_ higher spiritual 


feeling is 
awakening among us, no doubt there 
will be a steady decrease in animal 


diet during the next decade. At the 
same time it is a most difficult matter 
for the vegetarian to be consistent. I 
have known but one who refused to 
touch anything which had ever had 
life, or was an extract from animal life, 
such as butter, milk, cream, cheese, 
eggs, oysters, etc. And he was a 
crank and semi-maniac. The majority 
of people who refuse meat eat fish and 
eggs and all sorts of concoctions into 
which suet and pork fat enter. In re- 
ality whoever eats an egg prevents a 
life from attaining fruition. To eat an 
oyster or clam is to take life; and 
whoever drinks a draught of cold 
water slays a million unseen things en- 
dowed with life. 

Trees, plants, and vegetables, too, 
are endowed with life when we come to 
a careful analysis of their peculiarities. 
They sprout like children, they bloom 
like maidens, they bear fruit like ma- 
trons. 

I never pluck a bunch of apple- 
blossoms from a tree that I do not feel 
guilty of having taken the life of fruit 
which might have nourished some hun- 
gry being; and I never pull an apple 
or plum from the branch that I do not 
feel the tree is grieving for its chil- 
dren. 

Yet without doubt nature intended 
fruit and vegetables, nuts and plants, 
for our sustenance. The Hindoos are 
certainly far ahead of the Europeans 
or Americans in their consideration for 
all living things. Toavoid as much as 
possible in every way the sacrifice of 
life, is a part of their creed. It is 
their belief that half the crime in the 
world is caused by meat-eating, which 
excites the passion of mankind and 
leads to anger, jealousy, war, and strife 
of all kinds. 
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“ Take meat and intoxicating drinks 
from the diet of mankind, and see what 
a Paradise the earth would become,” 
said a Buddhist to me. “Two-thirds 
of the crime in the world to-day result 
from these things.” 

There is great truth in what he said: 
for according to statistics taken some 
time in the eighties, but one crime was 
committed among the Buddhists to four 
among the same number of Christian 
people with whom meat and wine are 
articles of diet. 

India is a toy in the hands of beef- 
eating Englishmen, while it is far ahead 
of England in spiritual thought. 

In the hourly warfare of city life, it 
is hardly safe for an individual to drop 
meat of all kinds from his diet, while 
the country resident, who can pick and 
choose his associates, will find himself 
mentally and physically benefited by an 
adherence to nature’s foods. 


The first great National Cat Show in 
America took place in Madison Square 
Garden, New York, last month. It 
was a success in every way. Aside 
from its feature of success, it is to be 
hoped that it will help to humanize and 
humanitarianize the unthinking public 
in regard to the feline race. 

There are very good orthodox people 
who save all their children’s pennies to 
send to foreign lands for the clothing 
and converting of happy and nude lit- 
tle heathens, who leave the cat which 
has amused their children during the 
summer to starve and die alone after 
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their return to town. Does not “ He 
who noteth the sparrow’s fall” note the 
starving cat also? Intelligent women 
on all other subjects will over and over 
repeat that stupid platitude about cats 
loving places and not people, and that 
“cats have no hearts.” 

Cats have very warm hearts toward 
people who pet them, though they are 
not as demonstrative as dogs; but I: 
have seen more than one cat refuse 
food for days, when mourning the ab- 
sence of the master or mistress whom 
it loved,and young cats not infrequent- 
ly die in a fit of homesickness when 
taken away from accustomed people 
and scenes. 

A lady who had greatly petted a 
small kitten gave itto afriend. With- 
in an hour after its arrival it began to 
have inflamed eyes. At the end of 
twenty-four hours the new owner re- 
turned it to its former possessor, say- 
ing that the condition of the kitten’s 
eyes alarmed her, and she dared not 
keep it in the house with her chil- 
dren. 

The following morning the little pus- 
sy’s eyes were perfectly well. It had 
simply half blinded itself with weeping 
for its mistress. 

One curious fact I have noted—a 
pet cat is almost invariably like its 
owner in disposition. A haughty wom- 
an’s cat is proud and distant; a cross 
and petulant person, an extremely affe- 
ctionate disposition, or a very playful 
temperament are pretty sure to be rep- 
resented in a marked degree by the pet 
Cat. 





To forget a benefit conferred is cer- 
tainly a crime; there is something 
morally lacking in the person who re- 
ceives disinterested favors from friends 
and returns only ingratitude or indif- 
ference. 

But there is another crime almost as 
heinous, and more frequently encoun- 
tered, which we seldom hear censured. 
This is the pastime in which so many 
people indulge —of boasting of the 
benefits which they have conferred up- 
on others. There are persons whom 


we would almost imagine had kept a 
register in which they had carefully 
entered all their own good and benevo- 
lent deeds, so distinctly do they re- 
member them, and so frequently do 
they refer to them. 

To remember and boast of a kind act 
we have voluntarily done is certainly 
as tasteless as to forget a favor which 
we have received, perhaps reluctant at 
the time to be placed under such an ob- 
ligation. The momenta good deed is . 
mentioned by the doer, it is cancelled. 
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OIST at half mast our country’s flag to-day! 

We mourn the dying honor of our land. 

Those trite old words each school-boy can command 
About our freedom are not true, I say. 
Monopoly, unhindered, holds its sway— 
The mansions of its “princes” on one hand, 
While on the other starving toilers stand. 
Hoist at half mast our country’s flag to-day! 


The time has come when each American 

Must weigh his words, before he dares to boast. 
We are not what we were! From every coast, 
From every puny isle the eye could scan 

In distant seas, since this new world began, 
Throng after throng, host after pauper host 

We have received, till our own strength is lost. 


Oh, that some great, clear-seeing, large-souled man 
Would rise now as our leader! one whom gold 
Could not corrupt, nor greed of office turn, 

But in whose breast such high resolve should burn 
As stirred that simple shepherd maid of old 

To free her people from oppression’s hold— 

One who would make his swerveless purpose known 
To keep his country for his country’s own. 


Then might our banner star and stripe unfold, 
Then might it float in pride as fair and brave 
As when it first defied a king’s decree, 
Or when it spread the news from sea to sea 
That on our glorious soil there dwelt no slave, 
Though every broken fetter cost a grave. 
Fling down thy torch, insulted Liberty ! 
Thy children have not chosen to stay free, 
And at half mast let our shamed banner wave ! 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 





SHOULD some great angel say to me to-morrow, 
“Thou must re-tread thy pathway from the start, 
But God will give in pity for thy sorrow 
Some one dear wish, the nearest to thy heart,” 


This were my wish: From my life’s dim beginning 
Let be what has been ; wisdom planned the whole. 
My want, my woe, my errors and my sinning, 
All, all, were needed lessons for my soul, 
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John Adams, I believe it was, who said 
that the Fourth of July breathed into this 
nation the breath of life. He it was at least 
who ventured the opinion that the event 
would be celebrated by succeeding genera- 
tions as the great Anniversary Festival. “ It 
ought to be solemnized with pomp, shows, 
games, sports, guns, bells, bonfires, and illu- 
minations from one end of the continent to 
the other from this time forward forever,” he 
wrote his wife in July, 1776. That was one 
hundred and nine years ago, and the Ameri- 
can spirit is still celebrating in the manner 
in which John Adams advised. The day is 
a monument to Freedom more enduring than 
marble, more eloquent than tongue or pen. 
It cannot be dignified nor endeared to the 
American heart by word or deed of man. It 
is indeed the life-breath of the nation. What, 
for instance, is more typical of the effervescing 
patriotism of the American youth than the 
burst of the fire-cracker on the Fourth of July, 
and what sound stirs the sluggish blood of 
the old folks as does the uproar made by the 
boys on the great national day? Every bang 
of the crackers, every skyward path of fire, 
every turn of the myriad-colored wheels of 
flame seems to inspire and thrill one with pa- 
triotic purpose and sentiment. We feel that 
they are dedicated to Liberty and to Indepen- 
dence, as indeed they are, and it is this thought 
that excites and intensifies our Americanism 
on the Fourth of July, making us exclaim 
with Scott : 


‘* Breathes there the man with soul so dead 
Who never to himself hath said, 
This is my own, my native land ?” 


a * 


Such is the significance of the Fourth of 
July to the true American, and the louder 
and more numerous the bangs and whizzes 
the more he enjoys it. It is the one day in 
the year when the small boy actually realizes 
what it meant to “ lick the British” a century 
ago, and he proceeds to emphasize the victory 
of his patriot forefathers with all the vim 
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and energy that an American boy can put in 
action. He feels as though every burst of 
sound was a proclamation to the world that 
here is a free-born citizen, and lest it be not 
heard in the furthermost part of the globe, 
he makes all the noise possible about it. 
Why shouldn’t he be proud of the day and 
of the men who made it? Looking back to 
the conditions of 1776, what courage, what 
determination, what patriotism must have led 
the members of that Continental Congress to 
join in a declaration of separation from what 
was then the greatest fighting nation on earth! 
“And for the support of this Declaration,” 
concluded the fifty-six signers of the great 
document, “ with a firm reliance on the pro- 
tection of Divine Providence, we mutually 
pledge to each other our lives, our fortunes, 
and our sacred honor.” “ All that 
I have, all that I am, all that I hope for in 
this life 1 am now ready here to stake upon 
it,” exclaimed John Adams, as he cast his 
vote for independence. “Live or die, sur- 
vive or perish, I am for the declaration— 
independence now, independence forever!” 

. . “There is no longer any hope,” 
said Patrick Henry to the Virginia House of 
Delegates. “If we wish to be free we must 
fight ! There is no retreat but in 
submission and slavery. I know not 
what course others may take, but as for me, 
give me liberty or give me death!” 

** x 

These are the sentiments to which, as I 
have said, the Fourth of July is dedicated. 
What picture more inspiring to the patriot 
than that of these delegates from the thirteen 
colonies arising in place, one after another, 
and casting their vote—pledging life and 
fortune — for Liberty, when scarcely one of 
them had any hope for a successful issue of 
the war! Distress and privation had already 
shown in the ranks of the army that Wash- 
ington had gathered about him; the colonies 
themselves were impoverished and without 
means for raising money for defence, not to 
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speak of aggressive action, and yet here they 
were uniting in throwing down the gage 
of battle to all-conquering England! The 
Declaration of Independence was debated 
only four days before its adoption—July Ist 
to July 4th. The Congress had convened on 
May 12th, and so rampant was the popular 
feeling for independence that Robert H. Lee, 
of Virginia, moved a declaration on June roth; 
John Adams seconded the motion. Even 
then it would have been adoped, but it was 
deemed best to postpone final action until a 
committee could draft the document. Thom- 
as Jefferson, John Adams, Benjamin Frank- 
lin, and Roger Sherman composed this com- 
mittee, but Jefferson wrote the Declaration. 
On July Ist, it was presented to Congress, sit- 
ting in Philadelphia, and on July 4th it was 
promulgated that “ these United Colonies are, 
and of right ought to be, free and indepen- 


dent States.” m 
*” * 


These are familiar words to all of us, but 
none the less pregnant with patriotism, and 
nothing is lost in the constant re-reading of 
them. They show us that there were heroes 
in the forum as well as on the battle-field in 
those days. Their daring aroused the young 
nation to deeds of valor, and filled the ranks of 
Washington’s army with men of pluck and 
endurance in their country’s behalf. So it is 
that the Fourth of July, on which no Revolu- 
tionary battle was fought, on which the pen 
and not the sword did the work, is the day 
of all days in the American heart. Like 
Daniel Webster, we do not permit ourselves 
on that day to look beyond the Union, to see 
what might be hidden in the dark recesses 
behind. Joyous over the past, with its 
wealth of patriotic deeds, we do not on the 
Fourth seek to penetrate the veil of the fut- 
ure with hesitating glance, nor look over the 
abyss of a disrupted nation. The noble 
words of the great expounder of our Consti- 
tution instantly recur to us on such a day as 
the Fourth of July. They are unequalled in 
language. He said in his famous reply to 
Hayne: “ When my eyes shall be turned to 
behold for the last time the sun in heaven, 
may I not see him shining on the broken 
and dishonored fragments of a once glorious 
Union, . . . Let their last feeble and lin- 
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gering glance, rather, bel old the gorgeous 
ensign of the Republic, now known and 
honored throughout earth, still full high ad- 
vanced, its arms and trophies streaming in 
their original lustre, not a stripe erased or 
polluted, nor a single star obscured—bearing 
for its motto no such miserable interrogatory 
as ‘ What is all this worth ?’ nor those other 
words of delusion and folly, ‘ Liberty first 
and Union afterward ;’ but everywhere, 
spread all over in characters of living light, 
blazing on all its ample folds as they float 
over the sea and over the land, and in every 
wind under the whole heavens, that other 
sentiment, dear to every true American heart 
—‘ Liberty and Union, now and forever, one 
and inseparable !’” 
* * 

Somewhat less than two hundred thousand 
wage-earners in this country, according to 
reliable estimates, have reason to congratu- 
late themselves because of an increase in 
their incomes, volunteered, in most instances, 
by their employers. These wage-increases 
are an illustration of the tremendous energy 
and enterprise of the nation, for, no matter 
what partisan claims are advanced to account 
for them, the fact remains that they are based 
more on hoped-for industrial prosperity rather 
than on present conditions. We are forging 
ahead in spite of many adverse influences, 
the most serious being the increasing imports 
of foreign goods, and decreasing exports of 
home products. Just as soon as it becomes 
evident abroad that our people are able to buy 
goods, I have no doubt that there will be a 
flood of foreign products in this market. Up 
to the present the foreigners have been in- 
creasing their shipments here with caution lest 
they find us, as we were last year, too poor 
to buy. Hence domestic manufacturers have 
not felt that keen competition which must 
come sooner or later under the sort of tariff 
law now on our statute-books. They have 
plenty of orders, plenty of work for their 
help, and despite the campaign attacks upon 
them as robber barons, they are sharing with 
their employees such prosperity as they have. 


* 
* ok 


There are some facts which should not be 
ignored, however. In the first place, but a 
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small proportion of our wage-earners, even 
at the highest estimate of their number, have 
yet enjoyed these advances, and such as 
have are still far from the wages they earned 
for the same labor before these two years of 
depression set in. There were three general 
wage-reductions during 1893 and 1894, and 
only one has been restored. ‘The textile in- 
dustries can be taken as an example. Of 481 
establishments 252 reported last month that 
they had not restored wages at all; 28 had 
partially restored, 16 had fully restored, while 
185 reported that they had maintained wages 
during the depression by working short time. 
Run through all of the industries of the coun- 
try and these figures of the textile factories 
will be found to be about typical of them 
all. * 
ne 

It is to be hoped, as most people predict, 
that conditions will better and wages keep 
going up. Prosperity for the wage -earner 
means prosperity for the nation. If it is to be 
permanent, however, there must be some way 
to prevent the displacement of home products 
in our home market by foreign products. The 
country can absorb a certain amount of goods. 
Every fraction of that amount that is supplied 
by the foreigner means so much less to the 
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home wage-earner. That proposition cannot 
be disputed. Now, if, as the customs figures 
thus far show, there is to be a continued 
increase in the amount of foreign goods sent 
into our markets, there must necessarily come 
a time when the American manufacturer 
will have to halt. That time may be next 
fall or next spring, but unless the inequalities 
and injustices of the present tariff are recti- 
fied by Congress next winter, the struggle 
between foreigner and home-producer is in- 


evitable. * 


* * 


Not the least significant among the many 
indications of a constantly growing improve- 
ment in business are the favorable reports 
everywhere upon the crops. It is scarcely 
possible that anything can occur now to pre- 
vent a large yield in almost every branch of 
the farming industry. Add to this the move- 
ments in real estate, the market having been 
remarkably active for the past few weeks, and 
there being an enormous amount of new 
buildings projected, and you have a fair gauge 
of the business pulse, a heavy fall trade is 
conceded everywhere, and unquestionably 
the prediction is not without foundation in 
fact. 

Henry L. Stoddard. 





SOME ONE START A SONG! 


OME one start a song 
While the lads are heaving, 
Anchor’s in the mud, 
Doesn’t think of leaving ; 
Capstan’s rusting fast 
By the way its groaning, 
Wind’s a-coming up 


Through the shrouds a-moaning— 


Some one start a song! 


Some one start a song 

While the girls are toiling, 
Ever stitching seams 

Eyesight nearly spoiling ; 
In the shop and mill 

Where the looms are whirring, 
Where there’s so much toil, 

Joy should .be a-stirring— 
Some one start a song! 


Some one start a song 

In this world of clamor, 
Mast and flame and wheel, 

Needle, saw, and hammer; 
Make it hum with joy! 

Stop the bells from tolling, 
Start a good old song, 

Ever keep it rolling— 
Some one start a song! 


Elmer Elisworth Garnsey. 











BOOK NOTES. 


A MERRY knell to the 
defunct Napoleon craze 
is rung by John Ken- 
drick Bangs in his “ Mr. 
Bonaparte of Corsica,” 
just issued by Harper & 
Brothers. The author of 
the “ Knickerbocker His- 
tory of New York ” would 
have relished this work, 
which employs his own 
free and roguish spirit in 
treating the historical 
events in Europe at the 
beginning of the century. 
The book is of value as 
a highly entertaining re- 
view of the significant 
events in the biography 
of the great Frenchman ; 
it is set off with amusing 
minor anecdotes on the 
authority “of a son of a 
valet of Napoleon III., 
who had access to the family papers,” or 
some equally trustworthy authority, in bur- 
lesque of recent contributions to Napoleonic 
history. An example of the style of the book 
is Bonaparte’s own explanation of the remov- 
al of his family from Corsica : 





From ‘* Mr. Bonaparte of 
Corsica.””—Copyright, 1895, 


by Harper & Brothers. 


‘* Hardly had I arrived at Ajaccio when I 
found my old friend Paoli wrapping 
Corsica up in a brown paper bundle 
to send to the King of England 
with his compliments. This.I re- 
sisted, and the result was that our 
whole family was banished and those 
fools of Corsicans broke into our 
house and smashed all our furniture. 
They little knew that that furniture, 
if in existence to-day, would bring 
millions of francs as curios if sold 
at auction. It was thus that the 
family came to move to France and 
that I became in fact what I had 
been by birth—a Frenchman. If I 
had remained a Corsican, Paoli’s 
treachery would have made me an 
Englishman, to which I should never 
have become reconciled, although 
had I been an Englishman I should 
have taken more real pleasure out of 
the battle of Waterloo than I got.” 


cious infant in Corsica or the crowned suc- 
cessor of Apollyon in another world, to which 
the author at last consigns the conqueror. 


* 
* * 


Two of the most valuable books of the 
season to lovers of the country are Frank M. 
Chapman’s “ Birds of Eastern North Amer- 
ica,” and “ Familiar Flowers of Field and 
Garden,” by F. Schuyler Matthews, both 
issued by D. Appleton & Company. Mr. 
Chapman’s work fills a want which children’s 
books and learned works of science have 
alike failed to satisfy. “If this book had 
been written in the last century,” says the 
author, “it might have been entitled ‘ Or- 
nithology Made Simple ; or, How to Identify 
Birds with Ease, Certainty, and Despatch.’ 

I have made an honest endeavor 
to write a book on birds so free from tech- 
nicalities that it would be intelligible without 
reference toa glossary, and I have tried to do 
this in a volume which could be taken afield 
in a pocket.” 

“Familiar Flowers of Field and Garden” 
is written in a sprightly conversational style 
about plants that are familiar to everybody, 
and of which the author is an ardent lover. 
The book is full of interesting information 
on many topics suggested by flowers. The 
flowers are studied month by month in the 
order in which they bloom, beginning with 





The funniest feature of the 
book is the illustrating, admirably 
done by H. W. McVickar, who 
enters into the spirit of the story, 
whether representing the preco- 
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From ‘* Mr. Bonaparte of Corsica.” 





Copyright, 1895, by Harper & Brothers, 








BOOK NOTES. 








From “ The Master.” 


the trailing arbutus, which the author has dis- 
covered in full blossom beside a snow-bank 
in New Hampshire on April 25th, and ending 
with the chrysanthemum of November, which 
Oliver Wendell Holmes called the ‘Golden 
Flower.” * 
."* 


No more timely work has appeared this 
season than Henry Norman’s “ Peoples and 
Politics of the Far East,” published by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. The author has 
spent four years of travel in Asia, and the 
body of the work gives the results of his ob- 
servations under the heads, ‘“ The British 
Empire in the Far East,” “ France in the 
Far East,” “‘ Russia in the Far East,” “ Spain 
in the Far East,” “ Portugal in the Far East,” 
“China,” “Corea,” “ Japan,” “ Siam,” and 
“Malaya.” In conclusion he predicts that 
England and Russia will appropriate the ter- 
ritory of the Far East under a friendly alli- 
ance, the other European powers losing much 
that they now have. Of China he says: 
“ China has hitherto ‘ salted all the seas that 
run into her,’ and obstruction, ‘ the only force 
in China upon which it is safe to rely,’ has 
served her well, but she has never had to face 
a prospect like that which lies before her to- 
day. I think she will ultimately go to pieces 
under the pressure of the conflicting interests 





Copyright, 1094, by Harper & Brothers, 


that focus upon her. As Wingrove Cooke 
well said, ‘ The whole present system of China 
is a hollow thing with a hard, brittle surface : 
we try in vain to scratch it, but some day a 
blow will shiver it. It will all go together. 
A Chinaman has no idea of surrendering a 
part to save the rest. The only question 
with him is how long can it be resisted ? 
how long can it be evaded ?’” 


* 
* * 


Henry T. Finck’s “ Lotos-Time in Japan ” 
will not please the members of the Ladies’ 
Missionary Union and kindred associations, 
nor is it meant to. With extraordinary zaé- 
veté he attempts to prove that “ the Japanese 
have as much to teach us as we have to teach 
them, and that what they can offer is, on the 
whole, of a higher and nobler orde: than 
what we can offer them.” ‘4s it not about 
time,” he asks, “to protest against the con- 
stant references to Japanese immorality in 
missionary reports ?” Thechapter on “ Wine, 
Women, and Song” gives personal experi- 
ences with the geishas, or female entertainers 
in the public tea-houses of Japan. These 
girls he likens to actresses in America in the 
matter of morals, and he admires them with 
boyish enthusiasm. He is not a native of 
Japan, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
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“Churches and Castles of Medizval 
France,” by Walter Cranston Larned, is a 
record of a traveller's impressions of the 
great monuments of France. The author 
tells us he is “‘one who does not wish to 
study deeply into all their history and the 
minute details of the building of them, but 
who does love their beauty, and cares about 
the place they hold in the history of the 
French people.” Charles Scribner's Sons. 

& * x 

“Master and Man,” by Count Leo Tolstoy, 
translated by A. Hulme Beaman, has just 
been issued by D. Appleton & Co. It is 
quite as powerful a story as any that has 
come from the pen of the great lover of men. 
The master, who has lived all his life for 
money, is lost in a blizzard, as we Americans 
would call it, with no one present except his 
liquor-loving servant and his pony. Says W. 
D. Howells, in a well-written introduction : 
“They are both taken with all their sins 
upon them, unhoused, unaneled; nowise 
prinked up for the reader’s sympathy or 
grotesqued for his abhorrence or contempt. 
It is the lifetime use of one to serve and it is 
the lifetime use of the otherto rule. . . . 
It appears to me that the lesson of the fable, 
after all, is human brotherhood, the 
thing which, when once we know it, 
however little, seems the divinest 
thing within the reach of our human 
experience.” 

« * x 

“The Adventures of Cap- 
tain Horn,” by Frank R. 
Stockton, marks a new de- 
parture in the work of this 
popular story-teller. Here- 
tofore he has portrayed hu- 
morously and satirically vari- 
ous contemporary types, es- 
pecially in what is called 
good society. The new novel 
is a free and manly romance 
of the sea, involving ship- 
wreck, the discovery of mill- 
ions on millions of dollars’ 
worth of gold bars in a cave, 
a fight with pirates, and a 
romantic marriage. Many 
will no doubt pronounce it 
the best book Mr. Stock- 
ton ever wrote. Certainly 
it is crowded with bright 
incidents, related in most 
entertaining fashion, and 
one finds it hard to lay the 
work aside even tempora- 
rily until the last word is 
read. That is more than 
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can be said by some people about some of 
Mr. Stockton’s novels. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 


* 
* * 


“The Master,” a novel by I. Zangwill, 
author of the “ King of Schnorrers” and 
“Children of the Ghetto,” has just been 
issued by Harper & Brothers. Unlike his 
best-known stories, it does not deal with any 
Hebrew characters. It describes the strug- 
gles of a young Nova Scotian of humble 
birth, who sometimes almost starves in pur- 
suit of his ambition to become a great artist. 

















Sparrow Hawk AND YOUNG. 
From “‘ The Handbook of Birds of Eastern North America,” D. Appleton and Co. 
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“A Kago,"’ 
Copyright, 1895, by Chas. Scribner's Sons. 


He is no saint; but he maintains a certain 
superiority to all the manifold temptations 
into which he falls. He had been induced to 
marry a prosaic woman of some means by a 
peculiar combination of misfortunes. When 
he wins success in the capitals of Europe he 
feels the yoke of this unwelcome alliance. 
He falls in love with a beautiful and intel- 
lectual young widow of society, who returns 
his passion. In the conflict between duty 
and inclination here rests the main interest 
in the story, which is as strong as anything 
produced by this author. 


= 
* * 


“ The Company Doctor,” by H. E. Rood, 
is an earnest attempt to call attention to the 
evils of unrestricted immigration. The scene 
of the story is a mining town in Pennsylvania, 
where rent, store-bills, and contributions for 
the salaries of the doctor and the priest are all 
deducted from the men’s wages before they are 
paid off. A strike, with scenes of violence, 
leads to the introduction of laborers from 
southern Europe, ‘‘ Hunks” and “ Hikes,” 
as the Hungarian and Italian peasants are 
called in mining vernacular. It is an in- 
teresting work. The Merriam Company. 


From “ Peoples and Politics of the Far East.” 


“With the Procession,” by Henry B. Ful- 
ler, is a novel of Chicago life. There isa 
plain and honest old man, one of the early 
settlers, who has made a fortune. One of 
his daughters lives for display, another for 
charities of a fashionable sort, and the third 
marries an Englishman of title and lives 
abroad. An elder son sacrifices finer quali- 
ties on the altar of financial success, and an 
artist younger son’s escapades help to bring 
down the father’s gray hairs to the grave, 
overburdened as the old man is with public 
and private cares. That was the cost of so- 
cial success. Harper & Brothers. 


‘* 
* * 


The “Standard Dictionary of the English 
Language” is now complete, and it is in 
many respects a remarkable work. The 
work is brought down, of course, to a very 
recent date, but the conciseness, arrangement, 
and typographical make-up, will arrest atten- 
tion, and awaken deserved praise. This dic- 
tionary will unquestionably be regarded as 
one of the great works of the century by* 
scholars—to those who need it in everyday 
work it will be a magnificent aid. Funk & 
Wagnalls, New York. 
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promise to be even better than the 
opening ones. 


SUPERIOR to vaseline and cucum- 
bers. Créme Simon, marvellous for 
the complexion and light cutaneous 
affections. It whitens, perfumes, for- 
tifies the skin. 

J. Simon, 13 Rue Grange Batehire, 
Paris; Park & Tilford, New York ; 

The departure of THE PETERSON druggists, perfumers, fancy - goods 
MAGAZINE in its “ New Life of Wash- stores. 
ington” has found great favor with 
the public. The series of articles be- SICKNESS AMONG CHILDREN is preva- 
gan in the June PETERSON, and will lent at all seasons of the year, but can 
continue for several months. Press _ be avoided largely when they are prop- 
and public have alike commended the erly cared for. “Infant Health” is 
change from the Napoleon craze, and _ the title of a valuable pamphlet acces- 
the revival of interest in the life and sible to all who will send address to 
doings of our American heroes, headed the N. Y. Condensed Milk Co., N. Y. 
“by Washington. Succeeding articles City. 














THE AUGUST PETERSON 


Will be rich in illustration, and excellent in point of literary contents. Two 
beautifully drawn frontispieces by G. B. Drake will commend the Maga- 
zine to lovers of fine illustrations. Other articles of note will include : 


THE THIRD INSTALMENT OF THE NEW LIFE OF WASHINGTON, 


Which will take up his career as a soldier, and will be of unusual interest 
from the fact that it will be viewed from a soldier’s stand-point. The en- 
gravings will, if possible, surpass those in previous numbers. 


THe Cotton STATES EXPOSITION 


Will be the first magazine article published on this great industrial exhibi- 
tion, in-which not only the Southern States are interested but the whole 
country as well. A unique interest will attach to the article in the pub- 
lication of the portraits of the women who have been, in a large measure, 


actually responsible for the success of this Exposition, which is now as- 
sured. 


A WEIRD TALE OF GRAVE ROBBERS, 


Illustrated in the original and fetching style which attracted such notice to 
“ Mistress Ethel’s Ghost ” in the May number, will be one of the features 
of the August PETERSON. 


CuristT CHURCH, PHILADELPHIA, 


Being a brief sketch of this famous church, made noteworthy by the fact 
that the great men of Revolutionary times worshipped there. The illus- 
trations include both exterior and interior views. 


THE PETERSON MAGAZINE is $1 per year; ten cents acopy. Subscriptions 
may commence at any time. 




















A Game of Tennis. 


Drawn by G. B. Drake for THE PETERSON MAGAZINE, 























In Summer. 


Drawn by G. B. Drake for THE PRTERSON MAGAZINE, 





